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l6 RE-EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

The Ministry of War, though having no direct control in 
matters of vocational re-education has through the Service 
de SantS established an affiliation with re-educational 
groups by which mutiles still under treatment in military 
centres may receive trade training, both as a therapeutic 
measure and a vocational one. When re-education is 
carried on under this joint military and civil administra- 
tion the War Ministry is responsible for the maintenance 
of the soldier and has authority in matters of discipline 
until he is discharged from the Army, when this respon- 
sibility is transferred to the Ministry of the Interior. 

The object of the National Office is the coordination of 
efforts of public administration and institutions public 
and private, which concern themselves with cripples and 
riformes of the war; likewise the centralization of useful 
information with a view to improving as far as possible 
the work of the mutiU, and facilitating his placement. 
The three committees which direct the work of the office 
are: 

1. Committee of Administration. Charged with general 
matters and the centralization of information relative to 
war invalids. Its duty is to maintain the services working 
under different titles with the cripples and riformis in 
constant relation with each other. 

2. Commission on Re-education. Gives its advice on 
technical questions of re-education and on requests for 
State grants to centres of re-education. 

3. Council of Advice. Brings together in one committee 
all those who are known for their special ceuvres and all 
representatives of private societies. This council is par- 
ticularly qualified to maintain general oversight of the 
interests of the crippled. 

Since the establishment of the National Office and 
through its stimulus, committees on the care of war 
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RE-EDUCATION IN FRANCE 



and Military Pensions, appointed by the Government. 
(Section 2 h.) 

Two systems are in use for compensating the disabled 
soldier classified as RifornU No. i. These are the granting 
of permanent pensions and according of special allowances, 
sometimes called temporary pensions. 



System of Pensions 





Annual Amount in Francs 


Class of Injury 


Privates 


Non-com- 
missioned 
Officers 


Com- 
missioned 
Officers 


Class I 

A . Total blindness or 

B, Loss of two limbs 


975 


1 170 
to 1820 


2990 
to 12600 


Class II 

A, Loss of an arm or a leg 

B, Paralysis of two limbs or 

C, Equivalent injuries (hemiple- 

gia, serious brain disease, 
dementia, aphasia) 


750 


IIOO 

to 
1400 


2300 

to 
10500 


Class III 

A, Entire loss of the use of an 

arm or a leg 

B, Equivalent injury due to tu- 

berculosis, ankylosis of 
joints (stiffening), loss of 
one eye, complete deafness, 
loss of three fingers, etc.) 


Add for each year of aervioe to the 
amount due Claaa IV 


7.50 


10 to 15 


40 to 175 


Class IV 

Deafness in one ear, serious lame- 
ness or deformity of an arm 
or a leg, ankylosis of certain 
joints, etc. 


600 


700 
to 

IIOO 


1500 

to 
7000 
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who are not members of the school is extended to them by 
mutual agreement with the Council of the Department 
Placement Committee which was created by the War 
Office and works in connection with the National Place- 
ment Service at Paris." 

Special mention should be made of the mechanical 
working appliances which have been made and designed 
at this centre, for maimed and amputated limbs. Most 
of them are adapted to farming occupations and rural 
industries. The appliances are similar to those described 
earlier in this report," special grips having been designed 
to hold a variety of tools adjustable to two or three angles. 

One hears frequently that Belgians are capable organ- 
izers and this is evident here at Montpellier, as well as 
at the Belgian Government Institute, Port-Villez (Eure). 
Both Monsieur and Madame Dronsart are as devoted to 
their French soldiers as they would be to their own coun- 
trymen and a visitor to the school could not fail to express 
the heartiest endorsement of their accomplishment during 
an enforced expatriation. 

" Sec above, page 2$. 
«" See above, page 33. 
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survived other wars but seems far removed in spirit from 
tlic present one and its human wreckage. 

I' or a French farm, this 500 acres of land represents a 
fairly unusual opportunity to carry on extensive cultivar 
tion by use of motor machines, such as the Red Croas 
I)lans to do. A model dairy will be one of the first and 
most important industries to be established, and for the 
s[)ecial direction of this section, as well as in the capacttg 
of the Farm Comptroller, we are fortunate in having die 
rrc)f(*ssor of Animal Husbandry from one of the laiseit 
WcHt(Tn Agricultural Colleges crossing the ocean fianii- 
wards at tho present time. 

A l''n*nrh Chef de Service de Ri^ducation^ with an 
riitirrly l<>rnch ix'rsonnel to assist him, will train die 
ntutilf farin(T in scientific methods for producing cropSy 
hirx k raJHiiiKf and ix)ultry work, a task already proved dif- 
linilt in tiim*s past with the farmers of our own country 
whf) wrri* in \\\v\v turn skeptical of methods other than 
I lior^i* iiaiHlcd down by their grandfathers. Supplementary 
lo lalinr in the* fiHds and stock-raising, there will be work- 
slidp!! for t(*a( liin^ alliini farming industries such as basket- 
inakinK, hai ntss-ri'pairing, carpentry, and machine work. 
On \\\v \vi{ of thr driveway leading to the Ch&teau, a 
liKl^r fornuTly (nrupiwi by the gamekeeper, is to be le- 
M'lvrd for a small group of blind soldiers who will be in- 
structed in poultry work. The success of this industry as 
taught to tilt* blind at St. Dunstan's, near London, is re- 
sponsiblr for its inrlusion in the plans for the Red Cross 
(*rntro. 

It only remains to add that a social worker who has had 
successful i*xiHTii»nce with French mutilis is engaged and 
ready to assume her duties and pleasures in ministering to 
the comforts of the men and establishing relations with 
their families. 



Appendix I 

RECENT LEGISLATION 

January 3, 1918, a law was passed* by which every 
cripple may demand admission to a re-educational school, 
but is placed under no obligation to do so.^^ 

A second article of the law legalizes the Office National 
des MtUiUs de la Guerre which was created by a Ministerial 
Decree, March, 19 16. This was a war measure, and by the 
present law becomes a public establishment to be operated 
under the Ministry of Labor. Its duties are the same as 
outlined above." 

^Journal Officiel, January 3, 1918. 
''See above, page z6. 
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4 CONSTRUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL LEGS 

made of wood turned to conform to the shape of the leg 
and the thigh. At the top a collar of sheet steel in the 
form of a semicircle connects the vertical pieces at the* 
rear and is shaped to hold the ischium. The stump is 
further supported by a leather corset riveted to the up- 
rights and laced in front. A wooden foot with a simple 
ankle articulation and with springs to hold the foot at right 
angle to the leg is fastened at the lower end of the 
uprights. The calf is made of leather to resemble the calf 
of the natural leg. This model is not intended to be used 
with flexion of the knee, and a lock is provided to secure 
rigidity in walking. Only in the sitting position is the lock 
released to permit flexion of the knee. The Beaufort model 
was still being used at the beginning of the war in 1914. 

In 1857, a Frenchman named Xavier made an artificial 
leg of wood, somewhat similar in appearance to the wooden 
legs of the American type in use today. The model of this 
leg is still on exhibition in the museum of the Val-de-Gr&ce. 
A few years later, another leg of similar type was con- 
structed by Charri^re, but after that construction in wood 
seems to have been lost from view in France. 

The Civil War in America gave an impetus to American 
inventiveness, and, apparently quite independent of the 
work that had been done in France, artificial legs were 
constructed of wood in 1867 by Palmer, Douglas, and 
Marcks in the United States. A few years* experience 
there showed that with use the wood had a tendency to 
crack and split. To overcome this difficulty Marcks intro- 
duced the practice of covering and reinforcing the wood 
with rawhide stretched and applied when wet. This per- 
mitted the lightening and strengthening of the apparatus 
at one and the same time, and was an improvement of 
capital importance. Except for improvements in the 
mechanism of the articulations the American apparatus 
has shown very little change since this time. 
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Paris and receiving an endowment from the state. These 
men were members of a union which insisted that all new 
members comply with the requirements. When a patient 
required something in the way of apparatus his doctor 
sent him to the "orthopedist," as a manufacturer of these 
articles was called. It was therefore altogether natural 
that the surgeon should also send his amputation cases to 
the orthopedist for the artificial limbs needed. It was 
also natural that the latter, accustomed to make the 
larger part of his apparatus out of leather with steel sup- 
port, should look for the solution of the limb problem in 
the same material. The Beaufort leg served as his model. 
He knew nothing about wood working and passed this 
material over without much consideration. 

On the other hand, in the United States, where industrial 
conditions caused many accidents, amputations of the leg 
were frequent and the demand for artificial limbs was 
large. There was, moreover, no recognized business deal- 
ing with similar articles which was prepared to respond to 
this demand. For these reasons a special industry grew 
up which devoted itself exclusively to making artificial 
limbs. For the most part the business has been in the 
hands of a few families, the original pioneers in the field 
peissing their trade secrets down to their sons, but about 
1890 the business expanded largely, owing chiefly to the 
facts that a large number of the original patents had 
expired and that the business was generally reported to be 
a profitable one. 

Such, then, was the status of the industry at the out- 
break of the European war. In Europe, where the busi- 
ness was in the hands of a quasi-medical group, the limbs 
produced were of a diflfercnt type from the American limb 
and much inferior to it. The characteristic of the busi- 
ness everywhere was the lack of scientific bcisis. No- 
where could a doctor be found with sufficient knowledge 
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unanimous in their preference for the American type of 
artificial limb. Even yet, however, at many French 
centers, the French type of apparatus is still being given 
out. 

In introducing the American leg, the orthopedic sur- 
geons have had two great difficulties to overcome. The 
jBrst was the prejudice of the French manufacturers, ex- 
pressed through a powerful syndicate, who saw the possi- 
bility of a lucrative part of their work passing into other 
hands. This situation has been remedied to a large 
extent by the manufacturers' final acceptance of the situ- 
ation and their decision to manufacture these limbs them- 
selves. The second was the difficulty of securing produc- 
tion on a large enough scale to supply all needs. The 
French tradition of skilled hand labor and French repug- 
nance to machine methods were obstacles to quantity 
production. There was also the difficulty in securing 
seasoned timber. As a matter of fact, on account of the 
scarcity of willow the French manufacturers have had to 
experiment with and find another kind of wood to be used 
as a substitute. Great credit is, therefore, due the medical 
men who, in the face of such difficulties, have accomplished 
so much. 

THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF PROSTHESIS 

Prosthesis meant formerly the substitution of artificial 
apparatus for a missing limb, but its modem conception is 
much larger in scope. According to the present idea, it 
might better be defined as the system of treatment which 
will restore a man who has suffered an amputation to the 
greatest functional efficiency. 

This difference between the old and the modem con- 
ception of prosthesis is of capital importance. You may 
give an expensive artificial limb to a man and feel that 
you have done a good work, but if you know that that 
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of what the fitter of an artificial limb requires of a stump, 
so that the combined efforts of surgeon and fitter may 
obtain better results than they have been able to obtain 
in the past working separately. Following the ampu- 
tation, prosthesis is concerned with the after-treatment in 
order to prevent all complications or deformities that will 
tend to decrease functional efficiency. It is concerned 
with all apparatus which in any way will hasten the com- 
pletion of the period of treatment. It is concerned with 
research into the functions that must be replaced so it 
may provide the most efficient substitutes. It is concerned 
with the profession that the maimed man is going to follow 
in order that he may have the apparatus which will best 
serve his needs. It is concerned with the perfection and 
invention of forms of apparatus which may render better 
service than the old, and their proper fitting. In short, it 
cannot be indifferent to anything that will have a bearing 
upon the future usefulness of the maimed. 

It is important that this new conception be thoroughly 
understood, because only by turning it into practice can 
the condition of the maimed be improved. It is one of the 
great changes that the war has brought. In the past, 
prosthesis has been a department by itself, and a field for 
profit and quackery. It was important, to be sure, from 
the individual's point of view, but it was unrelated to his 
previous treatment, and had no special connection with 
what he was to do afterward. Now prosthesis is consid- 
ered a part of medicine, a variety of treatment which 
should be in perfect continuity with other treatment from 
the moment of injury to the time of discharge. The 
maimed man now is not held to be cured when his wounds 
are healed, but only many months later, when he has been 
taught a new life work adapted to his ability and when he 
has finally been assured of the maximum return from his 
injured limb. 
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will never take place to any large extent until the stump 
is actually being used for purposes of support and loco- 
motion, that is, until it is equipped with some form of 
apparatus which makes walking possible. The longer this 
use of the muscles is postponed, the more difficult it will 
be to develop them. Yet because the length of the bony 
lever which they operate has been reduced, it is most im- 
portant that they make up in power for the mechanical 
disadvantage at which they work. 

With the wearing of an artificial limb another type of 
atrophy is added to that which has already taken place — 
the pressure atrophy that comes from the transmission of 
the body weight through the soft parts of the stump to the 
socket of the apparatus, which in turn transmits it to 
the ground. This atrophy, unlike the first, is helpful 
rather than destructive. It consists almost altogether in 
the getting rid of the large amount of fat that has been 
deposited in the stump as a result of disuse. The fibrous 
and muscular structures become firm and more compact, 
and the skin increases in thickness. Muscular atrophy is 
very little evident at this stage, due to the fact that it has 
already taken place. The change in the size of the stump 
due to pressure atrophy is sometimes very great. 

Thus we see that in form and size a stump for a long 
time following the amputation is in a plastic state. The 
changes of the first period require a period of five to seven 
months. The changes of the second period only occur to 
any extent after the fitting and wearing of the apparatus. 
They require about the same period, with constant pres- 
sure on the stump from a well-adjusted socket. Although 
these changes are due to two different causes, there is no 
reason why they should not be made to take place syn- 
chronously. 

Depending upon the types of amputations and their 
level, these changes take place in varying degrees. Thus, 
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In Syme's and Pirogoff's amputations the stump is the 
same as the preceding, except that it widens at the end con- 
forming to the outline of the malleoli and produces the 
bell-clapper appearance. In amputations through the 
tarsus, very little atrophy of the stump occurs. 

Another change which commonly occurs in stumps is 
change in sensibility. Almost every one is familiar with 
the hallucination which persists in regard to the missing 
limb. However, this does not necessarily persist always. 
The work of Professor Amar, director of the Laboratory 
of Physiology at the National Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades, Paris, has shown that the sensibility of the stump 
is reduced. The end of the stump is but little sensitive to 
the touch. Examination with two ivory points (the 
aesthesiometer of Weber) gives a result for the threshold 
of perception of twenty millimeters between the points. 
Hypoaesthesia is more pronounced upon the lateral sur- 
face of the stump than upon the scar. 

Another noticeable feature is that of lateral projec- 
tion. If one touches a point upon the transverse surface, 
the sensation is felt upon the lateral surface some distance 
from the point touched. This distance varies according 
to the recency of the amputation and the amount of atro- 
phy of the stump, being greater in recent cases. By edu- 
cation and especially by return to work the sensibility 
becomes normal. The Weir-Mitchell phenomenon is only 
part of this lateral projection. It also disappears with the 
return of normal sensibility. Education consists in daily 
practice with an instrument devised by Professor Amar. 
The stump is passed across a steel flat surface on which 
there is a small button whose height above the surface can 
be raised. By continual practice the patient becomes 
conscious of contact with the button and learns to localize 
the sensation. Another method of education is to hang a 
small basket on the stump, and to train the patient to 
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As a secondary support the soft parts of the stump are 
compressed by the socket of the apparatus. As these soft 
parts are in the shape of a cone with the base upward it is 
evident that a considerable bearing may be obtained. 
The actual utilization of this means of support varies 
greatly with different models of apparatus. 

For amputations below the knee we have not the same 
indication of the natural method of support as in the pre- 
vious case, but we can at least utilize the same principles. 
The bony prominences are the inner tuberosity of the head 
of the tibia, the tibial tubercle, and the head of the fibula. 
However, it has been found in practice that the head of 
the fibula stands pressure but poorly and usually becomes 
sensitive. For this reason in actual practice only the head 
of the tibia is utilized and it is quite sufficient. Secondary 
support is found here again on the soft part of the stump. 
The top of the apparatus, therefore, reaches to the 
patella when the patient is in a standing position. This 
top edge is hollowed out in front and curves upward at 
the sides. The posterior edge varies with different models. 
In some it is cut away as in front, while in others there is a 
double curve with a middle projection which is intended 
to fit into the popliteal space when the knee is bent in 
flexion. 

The principles of support as above stated are common 
to all types of apparatus no matter what the model. How 
they are actually utilized varies according to the materials 
and the method of fitting. An interesting difference of 
method is found between those who fit their apparatus by 
means of a plaster cast made from a plaster mold of the 
stump and those who fit their apparatus directly to the 
stump itself. At first thought it would seem that a socket 
made of a material which lent itself readily to being 
modeled upon a plaster cast would be more accurate in fit 
than a model made of a material like wood which must be 
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beginning to harden in a bucket let the patient force his 
stump into it ; make a cast from this n^;ative and compare 
it with a cast of a stump made under resting conditions. 
One will be found quite different in shape from the other. 

For these reasons it is evident that to insure the best 
utilization of the support furnished by the soft parts of a 
stump, it is not sufficient to make the socket according to 
a plaster cast taken from the stump in a passi\'e condition. 
The better way is to fit the socket directly to the stump 
under the same conditions of pressure as when it will be 
worn. 

It is also clear from the above explanation that a socket 
must be made of a rigid material, in order to prevent the 
stump from turning. It would seem possible to secure the 
necessary rigidity by means of rigid supports combined 
with a corset of leather or cloth to be laced tightly about 
the stump, which would obtain the maximum of support 
from the soft parts of the stump. Such, however, is not 
the case. 

The stump serves two purposes : first, that of a means 
of support, and second, that of a lever for moving the 
apparatus. The socket of an apparatus must be adapted 
to both of these ends. But it is evident that if it is com- 
posed in large part of a yielding material like leather, 
which is laced about the stump, there will be a certain 
amount of lost motion upon the movement of the stump 
before that motion is imparted to the apparatus. In other 
words, a material cannot be yielding enough to lend itself 
to lacing and at the same time have the quality of extreme 
rigidity. The two are incompatible in the same material, 
although it is possible to lace such a corset so tightly that 
it becomes almost rigid. 

We must accept the principle that to secure the best 
utilization of the support of the soft parts it is necessary 
to have a firm, even compression of the entire stump. Yet 
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stump and the artificial limb one. This can only be 
attained by the use of the cone principle. Every stump 
through a smaller or a greater part of its extent resembles 
a cone with the base upward. When this condition is 
utilized, every change in form of the stump through 
pressure only tends to make the fit more perfect. The 
weight of the body forces the stump into the socket where 
it simply lodges more securely, since the chief support, as 
also the greatest diameter, is at the top. On the other 
hand, if the primary support is at the bottom, the value 
of the cone principle is lost, and changes in the size or 
shape of the stump will mean play in the part of the socket 
above the end of the stump. The result is the same as if 
there were provided at this joint an extra joint with a 
very slight amount of motion. This objection is of great 
importance as there should be the greatest solidarity 
between the stump and the artificial limb. Otherwise 
there is not only loss of motion in the play of the lever but 
also a feeling of great insecurity, which is an absolute 
obstacle to efficient employment of the apparatus. An- 
other good objection to the principle of end support is 
the fact that all rotation of the apparatus upon the stump 
must be prevented. To secure perfect stability, the bony 
prominences such as the ischium and great trochanter or 
the tuberosities of the tibia must be held so securely that 
they immediately become points of support and carry the 
weight of the body. It is impossible to divide this support 
between the end of the stump and these bony promi- 
nences and to distribute the weight equally between them. 
The points are too far separated. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to select either the upper points or the lower 
point as the main means of support ; and since it is impos- 
sible to walk in an apparatus which has the slightest 
tendency to twist, the upper points must always be 
chosen. 
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principle of end support. Both are alike in that the stump 
is larger in diameter at the lower end than a short distance 
above, which means that it is impossible to utilize the 
cone principle as in other stumps. In oixier to pass the 
stump into the socket from above it is necessary either 
to give up the attempt to make the walls of the socket 
press against the stump along the entire length or to make 
an opening in the wall of the socket so that the bulbous 
extremity will have room to pass to the end. This open- 
ing will then be closed with leather or some similar 
material which can be laced across. While there is lost 
something in the way of strong support, there is compen- 
sation in the fact that the bulbous extremity of the stump 
is largely bone, the soft parts being reduced to a mere 
superficial layer. The bone itself has characteristic promi- 
nences and with the opening in the socket can be fitted 
with comparative ease so that there will be good end sup- 
port and no twisting. The surface of the end of the 
stump is broad — four or five times the size of the bone at 
its diaphysis. It gives, therefore, a good gripping surface. 
Moreover, in these particular amputations the socket ex- 
tends to the same point on the stump as sockets for other 
amputations at a higher level and thus gets a bearing upon 
the bony prominences that are always used. The large 
opening in the wall of the socket at its lower end makes 
it possible to distribute the weight more easily than in the 
other types of amputation that we have considered. 

For these two types of cases our rules of support are 
changed. They are, in this order: 

1 . Chief support on the end of the stump. 

2. Secondary support upon the ischium for cases above 
the knee and upon the tuberosities of the tibia for cases 
below the knee. 

3. Tertiary support upon the soft parts. 
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ratus must be changed at least once in order to Insure a 
good fit. 

The solution of the problem is to be found in the fur- 
nishing of provisional apparatus. Such apparatus must 
be cheap and extremely light. In the French army every 
man who has had an amputation has the right to two 
forms of apparatus; one, an appareU de secours or pro- 
visional apparatus, and the other a permanent apparatus. 
The practice now is to furnish the former as soon as the 
patient is sent to a centre d'appareillage or institution of 
prosthetic equipment, but it should be furnished earlier 
for men have often been six months in hospital before they 
are sent to such an institution. The provisional apparatus 
furnished is of the peg leg type and extremely bad. For 
amputations of the thigh it is essentially the same peg 
that has been used by the poor for so many years. 

This leg consists of a wooden shaft surmounted by a 
hollow wooden socket in the form of a bucket. The upper 
edge of the socket is hollowed out on the inner side and 
at the back to receive and hold the tuberosity of the 
ischium. The inside surface of the socket and the upper 
edge are finished with a leather lining. On the outside of 
the leg a straight upright of wood extends above the edge 
of the socket and is fastened to a leather belt, which en- 
circles the top of the pelvis and serves to hold the appa- 
ratus in place. A suspender which passes from the inner 
side of the socket to the sound shoulder also helps. This 
peg leg is manufactured in quantity in three standard 
sizes, and according to the size of his stump one of these 
pegs is handed out to the mutile. No attempt at individual 
fitting is made. 

One needs no particular knowledge of the subject of 
prosthesis to pass judgment on such an apparatus. All 
support is borne upon the ischium, while the stump plays 
upon the interior of the socket like the clapper of a bell. 
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the best of circumstances can never approximate in value 
the member that has been lost. For this reason the 
crutch habit must be prevented. Walking is a complex 
operation involving an alternate and extremely delicate 
change of balance. It is a habit that we learn in child- 
hood and, like all habits, can be in large part forgotten 
when unused. A final consideration is a psychological 
one. Following the loss of a limb there is always a pro- 
found depression which in turn is succeeded by a period 
of adaptation. The reaction during this latter period may 
take one of two directions. Either the patient resigns 
himself to a life of invalidism, or he tries vigorously to 
take up the normal activities of life, fixing his hopes upon 
being able eventually to earn his own living. If while this 
reaction is taking place, he can be shown by an actual 
demonstration that he can be made to walk in compara- 
tive comfort, he will receive a great impetus in the right 
direction. 

The ideal type of provisional apparatus is, therefore, 
one that can be given at a very early date after the ampu- 
tation, often even before the complete cicatrisation of the 
wound. Such an apparatus must fit accurately and bear 
the pressure upon points which are not sensitive. It must 
be extremely light and should as nearly as possible imitate 
the statics of the permanent apparatus which is to follow 
later. The cost should be low because the apparatus must 
be changed frequently to correspond with the changes in 
the size of the stump and must above all fit the stump so 
as to cause the maximum pressure atrophy in the shortest 
time. 

It must be admitted that up to the present no provis- 
ional apparatus has realized all of these conditions. 
Among the various interesting models which may be 
mentioned are the cardboard peg legs invented by the 
Danish Dr. Zvindt, the wooden peg legs used by Dr. 
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that will fit almost any thigh stump well. With light 
wooden or steel side pieces a simple and extremely light 
peg leg is constructed. This work is interesting because 
it is the first attempt that I know to classify thigh stumps 
according to size and shape so that sculptured wooden 
sockets may be furnished beforehand in quantity ready 
to fit. However, this method cannot be applied to below 
the knee cases as there the irregularity in outline of the 
stump is too great. Also the method hardly yet lends 
itself for use with large groups of cases. 

The most satisfactory all around provisional apparatus 
so far devised has been made of plaster of paris. It has 
been in use at several of the French orthopedic centers, 
notably at Nancy by Dr. Froelich, by Dr. Hendrix at 
Rouen, and by Dr. Martin at La Panne. The latter, 
especially, has developed and perfected its use until he 
has been able to apply it to practically every stump and 
has been able to suppress almost completely the use of 
crutches. The plaster is applied in the form of bandages 
over the stump and is molded so that it supports the 
usual bony prominences and in addition exerts an even 
pressure upon the stump. WTiere necessary, as for ex- 
ample, under the buttock where extra strength is required, 
a piece of wire screen is added to the plaster for reinforce- 
ment. To the inner and outer sides of this plaster cover- 
ing are applied long wooden or steel side pieces, and 
additional plaster bandages are again applied, thus se- 
curely incorporating them into a solid support, ^\^len 
the plaster has set, the cast is removed and allowed to dry. 
Then the lower ends of the wooden or steel supports are 
screwed into a wooden block in the form of a peg, the 
lower end of which is covered with a rubber cap. For 
thigh amputations and hip disarticulations the side pieces 
are always of wood. The apparatus is fastened to the 
body by means of a webbing suspender which passes 
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the stump will undergo still further change in size and 
shape after the final apparatus has been given. It is 
desirable that this should be so, because otherwise there 
would be a wait of such length that the efficiency of the 
individual would be seriously affected. With a system of 
supplying a good type of provisional apparatus at the 
earliest possible moment, the maximum change in the 
stump will have been completed in six months. That is 
to say that every amputation case should be ready to 
receive an apparatus at the end of that time. Slight 
changes will take place after this but they can be corrected 
by giving a new socket at the end of another six months. 
In all cases, one exchange of socket should suffice. 

In the first years of the war the French ampuUs had to 
wait frequently as long as fifteen to eighteen months be- 
fore obtaining their permanent apparatus. As the war 
continued, the organization of the service became better 
and this period has been very much reduced, although it is 
still entirely too long. Some men are now being fitted at 
the end of six months but because good principles of pro- 
visional prosthesis have not been observed, the men 
equipped with artificial legs of wood will always require 
several changes of socket. 

The Belgian practice at the Ambulance de VOcian, 
where, under Dr. Martin, a comprehensive system of 
provisional prosthesis is in use, is to give permanent 
apparatus for amputations below the knee at the end of 
three to four months, and for above the knee cases at the 
end of five months. Perhaps this is too early, but experi- 
ence is not yet conclusive on this point. 

FRENCH OR 'ORTHOPEDIC* MODELS 

The various types of permanent apparatus known as 
the French or 'orthopedic' models are of two general 
kinds, although they are all made of the same material 
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middle of the lateral surfaces, from the foot to the top of 
the thigh. They are articulated at the level of the knee. 
The inner side-piece extends to the perineum while the 
outer one is longer and terminates at the level of the 
great trochanter. The outer one is articulated at its top 
with another steel upright about six inches long and of 
the same size which is fastened to a leather belt that 
encircles the waist and helps to fasten the apparatus to 
the body. The upper ends of the two steel side-pieces are 
connected by a steel band in the form of a semicircle 
which fits around the posterior surface of the socket at its 
upper edge and is fastened to it. This band is covered 
with leather and is shaped to fit the tuberosity of the ischi- 
um. The socket is still further reinforced by another light 
steel band which encircles it just above the knee and 
which is riveted to the lateral supports as well as to the 
socket. 

The leg piece or prosthetic column is simply a cone of 
leather molded into the form of the opposite leg and 
braced by the lateral pieces of the steel frame. The upper 
edge at the back is cut away so as to permit flexion of the 
leg without this rim striking against the thigh piece. 
The lower ends of the steel side bars are fastened to the 
foot by means of a bolt. The part corresponding to the 
ankle region is formed of a wooden block in the shape of 
the ankle which extends upward four inches and is joined 
at its top to the lower edge of the leather calf. This block 
secures rigidity and at the same time serves as a fixed 
point for the ankle mechanism. The foot is of wood 
roughly shaped to the outline of the normal foot. Toward 
the toes it is divided in order to permit the introduction of 
a joint. This joint is secured in a simple manner by means 
of a leather hinge on the under surface 2uid a rubber cyl- 
inder which is placed between the two wooden portions 
with its ends contained in holes bored for that purpose in 
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enough rigidity and soon wears out. Usually an addi- 
tional means of regulating the amount of extension of the 
knee is provided by a leather strap fastened at its upper 
end to the middle of the transverse band encircling the 
lower end of the thigh piece. At its opposite end the 
strap is fastened in a similar manner to the back side of 
the lower leg. This strap is provided with a buckle so 
that its length may be regulated at will; it serves as a 
tendon to limit the forward movement of the leg. A 
leather cord fastened to a steel spring is connected inside 
the leg with the posterior surface of the leg piece below 
and the anterior surface of the thigh piece above. This 
serves as a propulsive mechanism and tends to bring the 
leg back to the position of extension after flexion. 

The apparatus is fastened to the body by the leather 
belt before described, which encircles the waist and is 
fastened to a steel upright, which is articulated in the 
region of the great trochanter with the outer steel upright 
of the thigh piece. In addition, a small leather band 
starts from the front of the belt and, passing around a 
small pulley secured to the inside of the leg, is brought up 
behind and again attached to the leather belt at the back. 
A webbing suspender fastened to the front and rear of the 
leather socket and passing across the shoulder on the 
opposite side of the body completes the apparatus. 

The French model for amputation of the lower leg is in 
construction similar to the model for thigh amputations 
just described. The socket is of heavy cowhide, lined 
with satinette to give a soft contact at the points of pres- 
sure. It is molded to conform to the inner and outer 
tuberosities of the tibia, which are the chief points of 
support. The upper edge of the socket in front is concave 
in form and fits the lower edge of the patella when the 
wearer is in a standing position. At the rear, the rim of 
the socket is again concave in form so that the leg may 
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socket of the thigh model which presses on the tuberosity 
of the ischium. The lower part of this socket is cut away 
at the supracondylar level, which allows the knee and 
stump of the leg to be passed through and the latter 
inserted into its socket below the knee articulation. 

For cases where the stump cannot be extended on ac- 
count of ankylosis of the knee, there is still another model 
which presses not only upon the tuberosity of the ischium 
but also upon the surface of the bent knee in the same 
manner as does the common peg leg for bent knee. 

For Syme and Pirogoff amputations the apparatus is 
of the same general type, but the chief point of support is 
the end of the stump. Secondary points of support are 
the condyles of the tibia. The apparatus consists of a 
leather socket molded as before to conform to the shape 
of the stump, and extending to the same height and ter- 
minating in the same manner as the ordinary socket for 
below the knee cases. However, on account of the peculiar 
shape of the stump with its bulbous extremity correspond- 
ing to the bony outline at the malleolar region, the socket 
is larger in cross section at its lower end than at a point 
four inches above it. From this latter point it broadens 
again until the top is reached. In order to permit the 
passage of the enlarged extremity of the stump a large 
oval opening is cut in the posterior surface of the socket. 
This opening extends for a distance of six inches from the 
bottom, and is closed by a leather flap which can be laced 
across it. 

The socket is reinforced by a steel support on each side 
and by bands of light steel which encircle it at the top 
and again near the lower end. 

The chief diff^erence between this model and the others 
previously described is in the ankle mechanism. On 
account of the length of the stump the ordinary foot with 
ankle mechanism cannot be used, as it would make the 
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heavy cowhide reinforced with thin steel bands. To the 
top band is fastened a strong leather belt which encircles 
the waist and is secured by a buckle. Attachment to the 
body is completed by suspenders which pass over the 
shoulders, and are fastened in front and rear on the un- 
amputated side to the belt and on the amputated side to 
the leather socket. 

The thigh piece corresponds in form to the correspond- 
ing part of the thigh model previously described except 
that the two lateral supports brace not a socket for the 
stump of the thigh but a leather cylinder whose only pur- 
pose is to give the outline of the missing limb. Two strong 
steel bands in the form of a circle connect the two side 
bars horizontally and provide the necessary solidity. 
The upper ends of these steel side bars are articulated with 
steel supports of the socket. These articulations are of 
the same general type as those previously described for 
the knee and for the ankle in the models for Syme and 
Pirogoff amputations. The articulations are located at 
different levels. The one on the outside of the leg is at 
the level of the great trochanter and is with a steel band 
which is dropped down along the external side of the 
socket. That on the inside of the leg is just underneath 
the perineum ; the upper part is in the shape of a T, the 
two horizontal branches being bent upward and riveted 
to the band which encircles the inner margin of the socket. 
The vertical branch of the T is very short and its lower 
end is secured to the upper end of the inside thigh piece 
by a bolt. The outside articulation is much larger and 
heavier than the inside one and is provided with a spring 
lock which ordinarily secures rigidity but which by pres- 
sure on a button can be released to permit flexion in the 
sitting position. 

The knee articulation, the leg, the ankle articulation, 
and foot of this model are exactly similar to the corres- 
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of the ischium in the hollow prepared for it with the result 
that the socket slips forward and the apparatus tends to 
twist or turn. Tightening of the laces serves only to 
compress the stump but in no way tends to hold the ap- 
paratus in its normal position. The same observation is 
true of all other models constructed in this manner. The 
final result is that pressure is made upon parts that were 
not intended to withstand it and pain and chafing of the 
skin almost always follows. I have examined many men 
with actual abrasions of the skin due to this cause. At 
the end of a certain time, usually a few months, the 
apparatus ceases to fit well and the wearer of it begins to 
complain. In hot weather when perspiration is profuse, 
this discomfort is particularly noticeable because the 
apparatus is badly ventilated. 

II. Weight. All these forms of apparatus are extremely 
heavy and the weight in addition is badly distributed. 
The center of gravity in these apparatus is farther from 
the stump than in almost any other.' This means that 
the lever which is constituted by the stump is always 
working at a great mechanical disadvantage. The French 
mutilSs all complain of the weight and many prefer to 
wear their provisional peg leg for all but dress occasions. 
The following are average weights for the various forms 
of apparatus : 

Model for hip disarticulation : 7 to 8 kgs. 

Model for thigh amputation : 3 kgs. 800 to 6 kgs. 

Model for leg amputation : 3 to 5 kgs. 

III. Locomotion. Almost always walking is difficult. 
Flexion of the knee is very slight in the thigh models and 
there is always a tendency to swing the leg outward in a 
circle to secure the necessary foot clearance. As the socket 
softens this becomes more pronounced and the stump 
partially withdraws at each step from the socket which 
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stead of being molded by the stump actually molds the 
latter. The American 1^ differs also in that it employs 
a different system of statics. 

The socket is sculptured out of rough wood. In order 
that it may fit accurately, the men who do the work must 
have a high degree of skill. Indeed, there is no kind of 
socket that a priori would seem less liable to give comfort 
than this which encloses a sensitive stump in a wooden 
casing with the idea that this wooden casing is to carry 
the body weight. Such a socket must be made with ex- 
treme care, must to a certain degree be the mold of the 
stump, or rather, its matrix. 

For the sake of lightness and strength combined with 
ease of working, willow (mountain) has the preference 
among woods. Linden or basswood may be used as a 
substitute. * 

The stump is inserted into the socket bare or covered 
only by a woolen sock and has direct and intimate contact 
with the wood. It adheres to it throughout its length 
and breadth. The rigid walls must even exert a light 
pressure upon the soft parts, the muscular and fatty 
tissues which pad the central bony parts. On the other 
hand, the bony prominences must never be compressed. 
For this reason it is necessary to hollow little depressions 
or ledges in the wooden walls in order to fit the bony 
prominences. The bony prominences thus encased serve 
as the principal points of support because they are 
unchangeable, while the soft parts serve as points of 
secondary support. 

The workman begins by boring a hole in the center of 
a block of wood which is roughly cut externally to the 
desired form. The hole is then enlarged until it begins to 
admit the stump into its interior. A man accustomed to 
this kind of work can judge very well by a glance at the 
stump the general outline and size of such an opening. 
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however, and all companies advised men to come to the 
workshop. In war work the problem is different as it is 
possible to collect all the cases of amputation in different 
centers where the actual fitting and sculpturing can be 
done. 

Examination of the socket for a case of amputation 
below the knee reveals more fully the system of suspension 
of the stump in the socket and the great care required in 
fitting. The principal points of support are the bony 
prominences of the head of the tibia, the lower surface of 
the lateral and mesial condyles of the tibia, and the flat 
triangular surface just below the tibial tubercle on the 
anterior surface of the bone which narrows down to be 
continuous with the crest of the tibia below. The head of 
the fibula constitutes an important bony prominence 
which can also be utilized, but great care must be taken 
to see that all weight is borne on its lower surface as 
pressure on other surfaces causes great pain. The sec- 
ondary support of the body weight is upon the soft parts 
of the stump, and an accessory point of support will be 
the end of the stump in case it is able to bear pressure 
there. 

The socket externally is roughly in the shape of a trun- 
cated cone with the base upward. In a horizontal cross 
section it has a triangular shape with the apex toward the 
front, conforming to the crest of the tibia, and the base at 
the back in the shape of a flattened curve. This rear 
surface must compress the soft parts of the stump in order 
to hold the bony points of support forward in their places. 
The top of the socket extends upward as far as the lower 
edge of the patella which corresponds fairly accurately 
with the intra-articular line of the knee. In front the rim 
slopes gently upward on either side from this lowest cen- 
tral point, the highest point being on either side of the 
knee in a midlateral position and on the level of the axis 
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pieces can be glued and fastened together with wooden 
keys in such a way that the union is more resistant when 
subjected to pressure than a single piece. The usual point 
of junction for these two parts is slightly below the middle 
at the point where the diameter of the leg narrows to con- 
form to the shape of the ankle. The lower piece is conical 
but with oval section. The base is downward, and the 
lateral surfaces follow the shape of the malleoli. On the 
lateral surfaces, extending from the top downward a dis- 
tance of four to five inches, grooves are cut and in these are 
placed the lateral steel supports for the knee articulation. 
To avoid splitting of the wood and to fix the supports 
more solidly two cross arms are usually placed upon these 
bars extending outward one to two centimeters, and giving 
them roughly the form of a cross. These bars are held by 
rivets which penetrate the entire thickness of the wooden 
wall. The ends of the bars project above the top of the 
socket a distance of two centimeters and are circular in 
form and bored through their centers to receive the joint 
bolt. The bars are parallel to each other and to the mid- 
plane of the leg. In addition they are situated at the 
same level and the plane traversing them is parallel to 
the ground. 

After the insertion of the side steels the external surface 
of the leg piece is sand-papered and smoothed down. It 
is then covered with glue and a thin layer of sheepskin 
which has been previously moistened is stretched around 
it and held temporarily by tacks. After this has been 
allowed to dry for twenty-four hours, the edges are 
trimmed and fastened down with glue and the whole is 
varnished or enamelled. The internal surface is also 
protected with varnish. 

Such a socket, no matter how carefully fitted, needs 
some system of suspension to fasten it solidly to the leg. 
In cases of amputation below the knee this is accomplished 
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rotation outward, for this would mean that the perineal 
region would be raised, which is against the law of gravity. 
For the same reason the exterior rim prevents rotation 
inward. Of these two rotations, the rotation outward is 
least likely to occur because of the position of the tuber- 
osity of the ischium and the fold of the buttocks. It is, 
therefore, possible to flatten the posterior edge, provided 
that there remains some upward curve. This shape has 
certain advantages in that it prevents the apparatus from 
cutting into the buttocks in the sitting position and in 
addition allows full play of the gluteal muscles during 
walking. It is commonly used and is called by Ducroquet 
"the semi-oblique method of fitting." 

As a matter of fact, the apparatus tends to rotate 
inward, never outward, during walking. When a man 
equipped with an apparatus with a horizontal upper edge 
takes a few steps, the apparatus is not blocked by any rise 
in the upper edge and turns inward. This is due to the 
movements necessary to make a step. When the artificial 
leg is brought forward and comes in contact with the 
ground, the pelvis lies in an oblique position, the iliac spine 
of the normal side lying behind that of the amputated 
side. When the healthy leg is brought forward in its turn, 
the inclination of the pelvis changes, and the iliac spine 
of the normal side lies in front of that of the amputated 
side. The femur is dragged along with this forward move- 
ment of the side of the pelvis. The stump has a tendency 
to turn outward in its socket, and in consequence the 
apparatus turns inward in relation to the stump. This 
rotation continues little by little with each step. If, how- 
ever, the upper front edge of the apparatus slopes upward 
and the apparatus is tightly fastened and well suspended, 
this tendency is corrected during each step. The peri- 
neum tends always to drop to the lowest point and the 
apparatus regains its proper position. 
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The ischium is the only bony point that can stop the 
slipping up of the apparatus when weight is placed upon 
it. The ischium lies at the posterior part of the perineum 
whose anterior part cannot tolerate any pressure. It is, 
therefore, necessary to free this part of the perineum by 
hollowing out the edge of the apparatus so that the ischium 
is supported upon the higher part. But, on the other hand, 
it is important to prevent the ischium from penetrating 
into the interior of the apparatus, in which case the pres- 
sure would come against the perineum. In order to be 
sure that the ischium will rest upon the upper edge of the 
apparatus, the diameter of the latter must be less than 
that of the stump at its junction with the body. 

If the top of the apparatus is too large, the wearer holds 
his stump away from his body, in a position which tends 
to depress the inner edge of the apparatus and relieve 
the pressure upon the perineum. He walks with his 
amputated leg at a distance from the axis of his body and 
acquires a marked limp because the leg is thus rendered 
shorter. This position is, of course, extremely fatiguing 
in addition to being very unsightly. 

If the top of the app2Lratus is sufficiently narrow, it can 
be circular in shape without excavation for the perineum. 
However, this form is defective for the reason that it leads 
to the progressive rotation of the app2Lratus. 

The outward curve of the socket frees the perineal 
region and renders possible the support against the isch- 
ium. The fleshy parts are directed outw2Lrd. Seen from 
in front such an apparatus has an external convexity of 
the external surface and the internal surface has a con- 
vexity inward. If the anterior surface of the socket has 
a forward curve and if, in addition, the knee is mounted 
with slight flexion of the thigh, and the stump with slight 
flexion of the hip, the we2Lrer will actually be sitting upon 
his apparatus. 
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In order to fit the stump well the socket must have a 
general conical form in its interior because all stumps are 
more or less conical in shape. The apex of the cone will 
be truncated. The conicality is especially noticeable in 
the lower third. In the upper two-thirds the socket pre- 
sents certain peculiarities which are worthy of study. 

The anterior surface forms a large hollow with its long 
axis vertical. This is designed to lodge the anterior mus- 
cular mass of the quadriceps, which the convexity of the 
femur renders very prominent. The outer lateral surface 
is also in the form of a hollow with vertical axis. This 
hollow has a curve of large radius and extends upward to 
the collar, the name given to the edge of the socket. At 
this point the concavity becomes more marked and tends 
to form a sort of beak. This side of the apparatus extends 
upward considerably higher than the inner surface, and 
from this fact the hollow is the more marked. The inner 
surface is vertical; there is no hollow but an outward 
curve quite pronounced at the level of the collar. This 
curve is made necessary by the presence of the adductor 
tendon of the thigh, the compression of which must be 
avoided. The posterior surface, like the inner surface, 
presents the same outward curve tow2Lrd the collar, but 
this curve is much less sudden than that of the inner sur- 
face. It is rendered necessary by the shape of the posterior 
muscles of the thigh and the muscles of the buttocks. 

The collar is at the rim of the socket and plays an im- 
portant r61e from the point of view of support. It is the 
upper bearing point of the socket. Its form is that of a 
triangle with the base at the inside of the leg. The two 
sides are the front and the rear edges. The junction of 
these edges constitutes the apex. These two edges have a 
gentle slope upw2Lrd to the apex. The difference in height 
between the apex and the base is four, six, or eight centi- 
meters. In front the edge of the socket is about three 
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posterior edge of the collar. This surface supports the 
posterior portion of the ischium. The bony pressure there 
is moderate and is not painful because it is protected by 
the thick mattress of the buttock. There is also a surface 
of support, molded upon the inner edge of the collar. 
Upon this rests the posterior portion of the ischio-pubic 
branch. The pressure upon this bone is more direct 
because it is less protected by soft parts. When men are 
badly fitted, they always complain of pain at this point. 

The atrophy of the gluteal muscles is always more 
marked the shorter the stump. Hendrix, instead of avoid- 
ing contact with the sensitive points of the ischio-pubic 
branch by hollowing the front edge, enlarges this surface 
of support by molding the collar and preparing a deep, 
comfortable lodgement, a veritable niche, for the ischium 
and the posterior portion of the ischio-pubic branch. 

This method of widening the collar of the apparatus at 
the inner or perineal surface is open to objections because 
it makes the collar come into contact with the inner side 
of the opposite leg. The perineal groove is very narrow 
and if a wooden rim of any great width is inserted here 
the artificial leg must be carried out away from the body 
in order to prevent interference with the opposite side. 
It is practically impossible for patients equipped with 
such apparatus to bring their heels together. 

EXTERNAL FORM OF THE SOCKET 

The external form of the socket reproduces as nearly as 
possible, with a due regard to lightness, the shape of the 
normal thigh. At its top just below the collar the wall 
has a thickness of only a few millimeters. As it descends 
it becomes thicker, reaching its maximum thickness at 
the level of the end of the stump. If the external surface 
conformed to the internal surface throughout this extent 
it would be very unesthetic. The maximum thickness of 
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of this leg piece is determined by a series of tracings or 
designs which represent different sizes and types of leg. 
The results obtained in this manner are quite as satisfying 
to the mutiU as the former. 
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ability, and see the hopeful rather than the de- 
pressing aspect. Just recently in the suburb of a 
large Pennsylvania city a woman in a swoon was 
found on the steps of the local postoffice. She 
had just opened a letter from her son at the front 
which told of a gunshot injury necessitating am- 
putation of his left arm below the elbow. Imme- 
diately there rose before her eyes the terrifying 
prospect of a life of idleness and possible pauperism. 
One can imagine what her next letter would be 
like : saying she knows what the amputation means 
and sympathizes most tenderly on account of what 
must be faced in the future. If it were only a leg 
it would not be so bad» for then he might be able 
to take care of himself and get some kind of a 
job, but with an arm off, he could not expect to do 
that. But she and father have saved up some, 
and with uncle's help they will take care of him 
till the end of his days. Picture the influence of 
this message in comparison with another which 
might be sent in the light of a fuller understanding 
of what is possible: "I have just heard of your 
ai m an putation and sympathize most lovingly in 
your loss. But I know you will not lose your 
courage, even at this sacrifice for your country. 
Even now, the national authorities are making 
plans to make up so far as possible for ttuch losses, 
as you doubtU.ss already well know. One-armed 
men can he trained for skilled jobs, especially men 
with native ability such as yours, and the training 
is already under way in the city near us. The 
employers also here arc bccominjr tremendously in- 
terested in the subject, and are finding job.s specially 
suited to men who have lost arms or legs and have 
promised these jobs to the fellows who return from 
the front disabled. And you can count on our stand- 



ing behind you at every step and helping in every 
way we can. This is really a fine future to look 
ahead to for if you make good here at home with 
your handicap of honor, you and we will have true 
reason to be proud. And of course you will suc- 
ceed if you go at this obstacle with the same spirit 
and nerve as have gone toward your work in the 
army. Your mother will look forward to your 
return home wearing the uniform of Uncle Sam 
and flying the colors of a soldier who can't be 
beaten." 

It is greatly to be desired that the families of 
men going to the front should know of the possi- 
bilities of reeducation and reemployment and of the 
provision being made for the disabled, for it would 
mitigate not only a great deal of mental suffering 
over actual injuries but over prospective disabili- 
ties as well. It is well known that the greatest 
fear regarding service in the trenches is not the 
loss of life but the prospect of returning crippled. 
As one writer has well put it: "To die for one's 
country: if one could only be sure of dying!" 

Irt coming down in the elevator of a large New 
York dopartment store recently, the day following 
the publication in its pictorial section by a great 
daily newspaper of the photograph of the first 
American amputation cases in France, the follow- 
ing remark was overheard: "Did you see those 
horrible pictures in the paper yesterday? I do 
hope that Jack will not come home that way: I 
would rather he be killed." Yet the picture showed 
only foot amputations arid to one familiar with 
cripples and their potential accomplishments such a 
disability seems a real inconvenience but nothing 
more. The woman quoted was suffering unduly in 
her apprehension. 
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It is not here intended to minimiziB the deribuB- 
ness of the total disabilities but these occur in but 
one case in a hundred thousand. The point is that 
many injuries that might be regarded as terrible 
under unintelligent handling in the past no longer 
remain so. 

The second responsibility of the family is to 
understand the importance to the disabled soldier 
of the proffered training for self-support, and to 
encour<?jte him in every possible way to undertake 
it. The family must do more than avoid opposition 
to the soldier's plan for reeducation; they must do 
more than give it lukewarm assent — they must i?et 
behind it with every influence at their command. 

Failure to have the family understand and siup- 
port the program for the future of the disabled 
man may have disastrous results. In France the 
mother occupies an unusual place of authority in 
the family economy. A son may grow up to be 
twenty, thirty, or forty years old, but mother is 
still a chief to whom obedience is unquestionably 
paid. In dealing with the poilu, therefore, one 
must count in his maternal parent as well. At one 
French center of hospital care and reeducation it 
was found that; as a man would approach the 
point of his medical recovery and approach the 
time of entry on vocational training, his mother was 
liable to descend upon the hospital office, beat her 
umbrella on the table, inquire why they were keep- 
ing her son so long away from home, and demand 
his immediate discharge in order that she might 
take him away "to care for the poor crippled boy 
for the rest of his life." In vain were explanations 
and arguments regarding the efficacy of further 
treatment and training. She had come there de- 
termined to take her son away, and the scene would 



her boy wifh: ''Son, have yoa heard what they 
are going to do for you?'* And as the son has 
alre^y been talked to regarding the program, the 
joint decision is assured. 

This illustrates the difference between a family 
for or a family against the proposal of reeducation. 

The third duty of the family is to stand behind 
the man during his course of training and try in 
every way to encourage rather tl^n dishearten him. 
Letters from home which recite all the troubles of 
life and none of the joys will not help the enterprise. 
The family reaction should rather be: ''Stick to it; 
we are getting along all right and want to see you 
finish the job up right, now that you are at it." 
In other words it is necessary to maintain the 
morale of the family in the same wi^ as when 
the man is at the front. This is largely contributed 
to by home visitors such as those of the Canadian 
Patriotic, Fund or the American Red Cross. 

The fourth family responsibility toward the dis- 
abled man is to make the home influence as sensible 
and as truly helpful as possible after his return 
from hospital or school. The first and very natural 
impulse when son or husband comes home crippled 
or blind is to pet him and wait on him hand and 
foot. Yet the best interests of the family as well 
as of the man himself demand his being encouraged 
to do for himself eversrthing he can, with the aim 
of stimulating that self-dependence which has been 
the object of his whole course of training. Within 
the limits imposed by affection the family should 
endeavor to carry along the spirit of that training. 

In the readjustment of the crippled soldier to 
civilian life the employer has a very definite re- 
sponsibility. But this duty is not entirely obvious. 
It is, on the contrary, almost diametrically opposite 
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to what one might superficially infer it to be. The 
duty is not to "take care of," from patriotic motives, 
a given number of disabled men, finding for them 
any odd jobs which are available, and putting the 
ex-soldiers in them without much regard to whether 
they can earn the wages paid or not. 

Yet this method is all too common. A local com- 
mittee of employers will deliberate about as fol- 
lows: "Here are a dozen crippled soldiers for 
whom we must find jobs. Jones, you have a large 
factory: you should be able to take care of six of 
them. Brown, can you not find places for four of 
them in your warehouse? And Smith, you ought 
to place at least a couple in your store." 

Such a procedure cannot have other than perni- 
cious results. In the first years of war the spirit 
of patriotism runs high, but experience has shown 
that men placed on this basis alone find themselves 
out of a job after the war has been over several 
years, or, in fact, after it has been in progress 
for a considerable period of time. 

A second weakness in this method is that a man 
who is patronized by giving him a charity job comes 
to expect as a right such semi-gratuitous support. 
Such a situation breaks down rather than builds 
up character, and makes the man progressively a 
weaker rather than a stronger member of the com- 
munity. 

The third difficulty is that such a system does 
not take into account the man's future. Casual 
placement means employment either in a makeshift 
job as watchman or elevator operator such as we 
should certainly not offer our disabled men except 
as a last resort — or in a job beyond the man, one 
in which, on the cold-blooded considerations of 
product and wages, he cannot hold his own. Jobs 



of the first type have for the worker a future of 
monotony and discouragement. Jobs of the second 
type are frequently disastrous, for in them a man, 
instead of becoming steadily more competent and 
building up confidence in himself, stands still as 
regards improvement and loses confidence every day. 
When he is dropped or goes to some other employ- 
ment, the job will have had for him no permanent 
benefit. 

Twelve men sent to twelve jobs may all be seri- 
ously misplaced, while the same twelve placed with 
thought and wisdom and differently assigned to the 
same twelve jobs may be ideally located. If normal 
workers require expert and careful placement, 
crippled candidates for employment require it even 
more. 

The positive desideratum is to find for the dis- 
abled man a constructive job which he can hold on 
the basis of competence alone. In such a job he 
can be self-respecting, be happy, and look forward 
to a future. This is a duty not so easy of execution 
as telling a v<*uperintendent to take care of four 
men, but there is infinitely more satisfaction to the 
employer in the results, and infinitely greater ad- 
vantage to the employee. And it is entirely prac- 
tical, even in dealing with seriously disabled men. 

Thousands of cripples are now holding important 
jobs in tho industrial world. But they are men of 
exceptional character and initiative and have, in 
general, made their way in spite of employers rather 
than because of them. Too many employers are 
ready to give the cripple alms, but not willing to 
expend tho thought necessary to place him in a 
suitable job. This attitude has helped to make many 
cripples dependent. With new responsibilities to 
the disabled soldier, the point of view must cer- 
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tainly be changed. What some cripples have done, 
other cripples can <}o— if only given a chance. 

This, then, constitutes the charge of patriotic 
duty upon the employer: 

To study the jobs under his jurisdiction to de- 
termine what ones might be satisfactorily held by 
cripples. To give the cripples preference for these 
jobs. To consider thoughtfully the applications of 
disabled men for employment, bearing in mind the 
importance of utilizing to as great an extent as 
possible labor which would otherwise be unpro- 
ductive. To do the returned soldier the honor of 
offering him real employment, rather than proffer- 
ing him the ignominy of a charity job. 

The responsibility to the disabled soldier on the 
part of the community at large is much more com- 
plex, since the contact exists at a multitude of 
points and is at none highly intimate. The first 
reaction of the public to the returning man is 
hero-worship of the most empty type — described 
coldly it usually consists in making a fool of the 
man and entertaining him in inappropriate and 
hurtful ways. 

One form of this is society lionization — and for 
but the proverbial six days indeed. To a large 
Canadian city there returned a disabled soldier after 
two yerirs' absence at the front. His wife and 
children had been looking forward expectantly to 
having him with them, but after his arrival saw but 
little of the head of the house. As a national holi- 
day was approaching thoy were counting on his 
accompanying them to the park, and had exacted 
a tentative promise that he would do so. But as 
the morning arrived and mother was dressing the 
children to start, father made no move to get ready. 
Almost tearfully mother asked if he was not going 



with them. "Oh, no/' he answered, '1 am going 
for an automobile ride this morning and tliia after-' 
noon to a sing-song at the — (naming a fashionaUe 
hotel)/' Thus was the community showing kind- 
ness to the returned soldier and helping to put 
him back on his feet. 

The man on the street thinks the greatest sendee 
to the disabled fighter, particularly when he is dis-* 
charged from the army and no longer under the 
partial protection of the khaki, to consist in buying 
him at the comer saloon as many drinks as he 
can hold. From one small American city a social 
worker reported inability to distinguish as to 
whether certain discharged men were suffering from 
shell shock or intoxication, so hearty was the hos- 
pitality of the citizens. Such "kindness" requires 
no comment. Fortunately the war-time measure 
regarding the liquor trade will soon make this im- 
possible, and will guard the ex-soldier from one 
pitfall. It may be noted in passing that this will 
be a boon to the returned men in more ways than 
one. In Canada at a time when most of the prov- 
inces had prohibition and one or two others limited 
license, the placement of disabled men in employ- 
ment was many times simpler in the dry territory 
than the wet. In the latter many men lost jobs 
again and again by reason of intoxication, not only 
injuring themselves but Weakening the standing of 
their fellows as well in the eyes of the employers. 

Finally there is the great general public prejudice 
against the disabled, the incredulity as to possible 
usefulness, the apparent will to pauperize, and the 
reluctance through usual channels of opportunity to 
give the handicapped man a chance. Successful 
crippled and blind men unanimously testify that the 
handicap of public opinion is a greater obstacle 
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than amputation of limb or loss of sight. And 
this unenlightened attitude is manifest in every 
social relation of the disabled — with family, with 
employer, with the community as a whole. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that a necessary fea- 
ture of any program for restoring the disabled 
soldier to self-respect and self-support is a campaign 
of public education to convert the general attitude 
toward the crippled and handicapped. 

This need was recognized most clearly among our 
enemies by Germany and among our allies by Can- 
ada. There was signal failure to appreciate the 
value of public education in France, Great Britain, 
and Italy. There is no need of it yet in Belgium 
as all the disabled men are retained in the army 
and provided not only with training but with em- 
ployment as well, and there is no family problem 
as the men cannot return home. 

Within a few months of the opening of the war, 
the secretary of the German national federation 
for the aid of cripples made a tour of the leading 
cities of the Fatherland speaking to meetings of 
public officials, social workers, and the lik^, with the 
aim of disseminating intelligence regarding modem 
principles and methods of dealing with the disabled. 
The same authority prepared several pamphlets of 
popular character which were distributed in editions 
of over a hundred thousand. There was in ex- 
istence at the outbreak of the war an excellent 
monthly journal on work for cripples, and this 
devoted its columns to the subject of provision for 
the war disabled. Some other special publications 
in the same field immediately sprang up. One of 
these has the interesting title of "Prom War to 
Industry." 

There has been issued under the title of "The 
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Will Prevails" a volume of biographies of cripples 
who have overcome their handicaps — from Tam- 
burlaine down to men disabled in the present war. 
The book is intended for circulation in hospitals 
and for general reading. Exhibitions illustrating 
in a practical way the possibilities of the war crip- 
ple constitute another vehicle of public education, 
and have been held in the leading centers of the 
empire. Moving pictures and lantern slides are 
also being utilized for propaganda to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of the people and to arouse ambi- 
tion and courage on the part of the disabled them- 
selves. 

In Canada a real and very intelligent effort has 
been made to acquaint the people with the aim and 
practice of reeducation. A well-known poster, 
printed in red and black, entitled "What Every 
Disabled Soldier Should Know," is widely in evi- 
dence throughout the Dominion. It is really ad- 
dressed as much to the public as to the returned 
soldier. The text of the poster is as follows : 

That there is no such word as "impossible" in his dic- 
tionary. 

That his rtatural ambition to earn a good living can be 
fulfilled. 

That he can either jret rid of his disability or acquire 
a new ability to offset it. 

That the whole object of doctors, nurses, and instruc- 
tois is to help him in doini: that very thinp:. 

That he must help them to help him. 

That he will have to have the most careful and effectual 
treatment known to science. 

That interesting and useful occupatiuns form a most 
valuable part of the tieatment in the convalescent 
homes and sanatoria. 

That if he can not carry out his first duty by rejoining 
his comrades at the front, and if there is no light 
duty for him with the Canadian forces overseas, he is 
taken home to Canada, as soon as his condition and 
the shipping facilities make this po*=;.>;ible. 
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That his strength and earning capacity will be restored 
there to the highest depn^ee possible, through the 
Invalided Soldiers' Comnlission. 

That if he requires an artificial limb or kindred appli- 
ance it will be supplied free. 

That every man di-abled by service will receive a pen- 
sion or gratuity in proportion to his disability. 

That if his disability prevents him from returning to 
his old work he will receive free training for a new 
occupation. 

That full consideration is given to his own capacity and 
desires when a new occupation has to be chosen. 

That his own will-power and determination will enable 
him to succeed, both in the training and in the occu- 
pation afterward. 

That his maintenance and that of his family will be 
paid for during the training he may receive after dis- 
charge, and for a month longer. 

That neither his treatment nor his training will cost 
him a cent. 

That his home Province has a si)ecial commission to 
assist him in finding employment on discharge. 

That hundreds of towns and villages have committees, 
associations, and clubs, to welcome him on arrival, 
and to help in securing a position for him. 

That the Dominion and provincial Governments, the 
municipal authorities, and all horts of employers, give 
the returned soldier preference in filling vacant posi- 
tions. 

That the returned soldier wishing to take up land and 
farm it will be helped to do so, under Federal and 
other settlement schemes. 

That the Invalided Soldiers* Commission exists to carry 
out his restoration and training in Canada. 

That the Board of Pension Commissioners exists to dis- 
tribute the pensions provided by his country for him 
and his dependents. 

That the Invalided Soldiers' Commission and the Board 
of Pension Comniiss'oners are in the position of trus- 
tees, appointed for his benefit, and representing the 
whole people cf Canada. 

That, thcrefoie, he should write direct to the Commis- 
sion or the Board if he reeds advice or help. 

Canadiois are unaii'.ni-^ualy resolved that every re- 
turned soldier shall have a full opportunity to sue- 
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eeed. When that opportunity is put ic^it^tit hia raaeh, 
hi8 fueeess wiU depend on hie own good senee tn •ms- 
ing omd tiemg tt. 

Another poster of pictorial character shows a 
one-arm^ man fitt^ with an artificial appliance at 
work on a drill press. 

The daily press has been supplied with material 
descriptive of the success of men who have com- 
pleted training and made good. Some stories have 
carried with them a little preachment as to the 
sound attitude toward the disabled soldiers. One 
concludes with this statement: "Every man doing 
steady work suited to his capacity is a gain to him- 
self and his country. Every man left idle, or per- 
forming some trifling task beneath his capacity, 
or trying to do work he is unfit for, is wasted. And 
Canada cannot afford to waste a man.'* 

A remarkable moving picture film in ten reels 
has been prepared by the government authorities 
to illustrate the progress of the disabled soldier 
fifter his return from overseas. It shows reception 
at the debarkation depot, transportation in a hos- 
pital train, various forms of treatment at military 
hospitals, recreation, vocational training, and, final- 
ly, reemployment in industry. The message of the 
series of reels is '*that injury does not mean pau- 
perism: that every man is given a chance to make 
good." Where the man does not try to help him- 
self, however, there is shown the opposite eventual- 
ity of vagrancy. The film is for exhibition in 
Canadian military hospitals in England, and for 
showing to the public of the Dominion. 

In the United States there has been as keen if 
not a keener realization of the fundamental im- 
portance of public education to the cause of the 
disabled as in any other country, and as might 
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probably be expected actual work on such a cam- 
paign began at an early date. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army issued in October, 1917, a clear 
statement of the modem policy and spirit of deal- 
ing with the disabled soldier, under the title of 
"The Passing of the Cripple." Later the same office 
made an excellent contribution to the cause in the 
preparation of moving picture films of five success- 
ful American cripples who were seriously handi- 
capped, yet had overcome their obstacles. This 
series of reels was entitled "The Way Out," and was 
intended for showing to the general public and in 
hospitals overseas to men who have just met with 
disabling injury. The set is one item in a "cheer- 
up campaign," another projected feature of which 
is the issue of a volume of biographies of disabled 
Americans who have beaten their handicaps. Still 
another factor in this work is the issue by the 
Surgeon General, in cooperation with the American 
Red Cross, of an inspirational magazine, by name 
"Carry On," which aims to convey to members of 
the army medical corps, to army nurses, to Red 
Cross home service workers, and to the public at 
large some conception of the new spirit in dealing 
with wounds, of more kinds than one. which are 
sustained at the front. This magazine has already 
a monthly circulation of over a hundred thousand. 
An unofficial campaign in the interest of the dis- 
abled was early initiated by the Red Cross In- 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled Men. One of the 
most familiar items in this campaign was a small 
folder of which over seven million copies were 
distributed, largely through the courtesy of tele- 
phone, gas, electric, and other public service cor- 
porations. It was titled, *Tour Duty to the War 
Cripple" and its text — which epitomizes the gospel 
preached in the campaign — ^read as follows: 
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When the ci^ippled soldier returns ftom the front, the 
government will provide for him, in addition to medi- 
cal care, special training for self-support. 

But whether this will really put him back on his feet 
depends on what the public does to help or hinder. 
on whether the community morally backs up the 
national program to put the disabled soldier beyond 
the need of charity. 

In the past, the attitude of the public has been a greater 
handicap to the cripple than his physical disability. 
People have assumed him to be helpless, and have, 
only too often, persuaded him to become so. 

For the disabled soldier there has been "hero-worship": 
for the civilian cripple there has been a futile kind 
of sympathy. Both do a man more harm than good. 

All the cripple needs is the kind of job he is fitted for, 
and training in preparation for it. There are hun- 
dreds of seriously crippled m^ now holding down 
jobs of importance. Other cripples can do likewise, 
if given the chance. 

In the light of results already attained abroad in the 
training of disabled soldiers, the complete elimination 
of the dej)endent cripple has become a constructive 
and inspiring possibility. 

Idleness is the great calamity. Your service to the 
crippled man, therefore, is to find for him a good 
busy job, and encourage him to tackle it. 

Demand of the cripple that he get back in the work of 
the world, and you will find him only too ready to do 
so. 

Fdr the cripple who is occupied is, in truth, no longer 
handicapped. 

Can the crippled soldier — or the industrial cripple as 
well — count on you as a true and sensible friend? 

The assistance of chambers of commerce and man- 
ufacturers' associations was enlisted to secure 
transmittal to their members, with a special note of 
indorsement by the organization, of a circular call- 
ing to the attention of employers their responsibility 
to the disabled soldier. Over two hundred thousand 
employers were reached direct in this manner and 
the statement was reprinted in scores of trade 
journals. 
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A speakers' bureau was organized, a film and pic- 
ture service insti1>uted, and the daily press and 
magazines supplied with informative articles on the 
work being accomplished abroad in the reconstruc- 
tion of crippled men. One of the most interesting 
features of the work was the preparation for indi- 
vidual trade journals of articles on re-education in 
the particular trade covered by each journal or on 
employment opportunities for the disabled in that 
trade. This material proved of very direct interest 
to both editors and readers of the journals. 

Another feature of the campaign was the issue of 
a booklet in ten foreign languages: Yiddish, Italian, 
French, German, Hungarian, Polish, Greek, Spanish, 
Danish, and Swedish. These were distributed to 
pastors of foreign-speaking congregations and to 
physicians and social workers in the foreign com- 
munities. The text of the booklets was also re- 
printed by almost every foreign language news- 
paper in the country. 

The work of public education in the interest of 
the cripple has just begun. It must be continued 
until the "man in the street" is thoroughly familiar 
with his responsibilities to the disabled — until the 
community is converted from its present attitude. 

oil Fourth Avenue. 
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REEDUCATION OF DISABLED SOLDIERS 

AT BOMBAY. 

By Douglas C. McMurtrie, 

New York, 

Director. Rtrd CroK:< Institute for Crippled .mil Disabled Men; 
President. FfdiT.-ilioii oi Ar>sociatinns for Cripples. 

Since the outbreak of the war, it has come to be 
T-egarded as sound national policy to train disabled 
soldiers for special trades which they can follow in 
spite of tlieir handicap rather than leave them to a 
future of idleness, dependent for support upon pen- 
sion alone. The enlightened provision by the state 
of such "'reeducation,'* as it is called, was early 
made by the European belligerents. The British 
colonies have, one by one, followed suit, and all of 
them now offer training for the crippled soldiers of 
their own forces. 

At Botnbay, India, is one of the most picturesque 
schools in the world. It is known as Queen Mary's 
Technical School for Disabled Indian Soldiers, and 
was founded about a year ago through the efforts of 
Lady Willingdon, wife of the Governor of Bombay. 
Soldiers of the Indian Army, of all ranks and 
classes, who liave been disabled in action or pen- 
sioned for any reason as unfit for military service, 
are offered a course of instruction six months or 
longer in duration. 

The buflding itself, formerly Braganza Hall, is at 
Byculla, and was generously placed at the disposal 
of the committee, rent gratis, by the executors of the 
late Sir Jacob Sassoon, Bart. It is splendidly ap- 
pointed with sitting rooms, dormitories, and work- 
shops accommodating 200 men, and is surtounded 
by beautiful gindens where the pupils take their ex- 
ercise or spend pleasant hours conversing or read- 
ing. Spacious verandas afford them ample space 
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McMurtrie: Reeducation of Disabled Soldiers at Bombay. 

for games and amusements. In the well ventiUted 
dormitories, each man has beside his bed, his own 
"lock up," in which he keeps his personal belonginjg;s. 

Every tiling that the disabled man needs is supplied 
at Queen Mary's School. He is provided with 
clothes, bedding, and food during his entire training 
period ; he is given a return railway ticket and trav- 
eling expenses if he comes from a distance, and 
very often, after he has completed his course, he 
is supplied free with a set of tools for his trade. 
Each man is permitted the choice of the trade that 
he wishes to pursue. 

On a large poultry farm disabled soldiers are 
taught by an expert instructor all branches of mod- 
ern poultry raising. The poultry houses are stocked 
with prize fowls, among theni Minorca, White Leg- 
horns, and other species. Breeding by means of in- 
cubators is one of the branches taught. The school's 
spacious grounds offer ready opportunities for teach- 
ing the elements of agriculture. Lectures and per- 
sonal instruction in the most modern scientific prin- 
ciples of the cultivation of grain, fmits, vegetables, 
etc., are given by experienced men. 

Besides poultry farming and agriculture, classes 
have been started in tailoring, motor car driving and 
motor mechanics, knitting, carpentering, cinema op- 
erating, oil engine driving, fitting and turning, and 
elementary engineering. A machine shop is being 
constructed with the following machinery for in- 
structional purposes: metal lathes, wood lathes, 
drills, nut making and bolt making machines, brass 
foundry, tin box making plant, copying lathes for 
making handles of every description, dovetailing 
machine for making ammunition boxes, electric mo- 
tors, etc. 

The committee in charge of the training uses the 
following general plan for the placement of trained 
men: in Bombay and other industrial centres, in 
workshops and factories ; as tailors in regiments, 
and in the army clothing department : as chauffeurs 
in the mechanical tiansport service; as turners, fit- 
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and in securing confirmed diagnoses, is cordially recognized 
and appreciated. 

For preparation of the schedule and development of the 
original plan for survey by house-to-house canvass, the 
Committee is indebted to Miss Grace S. Harper, formerly 
of the King's Chapel Bureau for the Handicapped and of 
the Social Service Department of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, first Director of the Survey. Because of ill- 
health Miss Harper resigned as director October, 191 6. 
The immediate direction of the Survey has been continu- 
ously in the hands of Miss Amy M. Hamburger, formerly 
of the Social Service Department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Assistant and later Associate Director. 
From November i, 1916, Miss Lucy Wright, formerly 
General Superintendent for the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion for the Blind, Boston, has acted as Director. Miss 
Wright and Miss Hamburger, with the advice of Mr. John 
Koren, have made the analysis of schedules and prepared 
the report submitted herewith. The Committee here re- 
cords its cordial appreciation of the services of Mr. Koren, 
who, from the completion of the enumeration, has acted as 
consultant in the preparation of the main body of the report. 

Signed: Allen T. Burns, Chairman 
Robert H. Bishop, Jr., M.D. 
Mrs. W. H. Champney 
Mrs. Clarence L. Collens 
Mrs. Robert Crowell 
Sherman C. Kingsley 
E. A. Peterson, M.D. 
John Phillips, M.D. 
W. G. Stern, M.D. 
Miss Selma Sullivan 
E. M. Williams 
Rev. R. W. WooDROOFE 

Report Committee 
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of them already better acquainted with the problems of 
cripples than the United States, have been forced to face 
problems of rehabilitating and re-educating disabled sol- 
diers with a promptness and ingenuity that promise to 
advance and even revolutionize vocational training. 
There remains, however, in times of peace for crippled 
soldiers and crippled citizens alike the difEcult problem 
of lifelong competition in industry. From this point of 
view every scrap of evidence V)f continuous accomplish* 
ment under serious physical handicap is of inspiring and 
practical value, to both the cripples themselves and to 
those who must help them to overcome the obstacles in 
their way. But the heart of the matter, in times of peace 
or war, is that we cannot help cripples, nor can they help 
themselves, until we realize the key fact, that it is what 
is left and not what is gone that matters. It is not a ques- 
tion of praise for the crippled mechanic or blame for the 
crippled beggar; it is a question of what he has to work 
with. Mr. E. E. Allen, of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, speaks often of a blind cripple whom we are apt to 
think of as neither blind nor crippled, although he lacks a 
right arm as well as eyes, because, as Mr. Allen says, the 
dynamite that caused his physical disability seems to have 
entered into his soul. What there is left of him physically 
embodies a man of spirit. We probably overestimate at 
best what we can do to help people. All that is possible 
is to try to give each man, woman and child equal chances to 
make the contribution that is in them, be it little or much. 

The general tables in which the schedules gathered in 
this Survey are analyzed are printed in full on pages 89-1 1 1 
and discussed with illustrative detail in the accompanying 
pages. They may be studied from many points of view 
and suggest many problems. 

Underlying the whole subject of cripples, for example, is 
the question of preventive possibilities which is opened up 
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at times and in places where other labor is difficult or impos- 
sible to secure. 

These general conclusions and the facts in detail upon 
which they are based disclose particularly two definite 
directions in which community effort is needed in order to 
equalize chances for cripples: 

First, adequate provision should be made for the medi- 
cal-educational care of crippled children. 

Second, measures should be planned for safeguarding 
the interests of crippled adults. 

To carry out the work of a program of this kind a cen- 
tral bureau or federation is recommended that represents 
not only existing agencies especially instituted for cripples 
but all the forces touching their lives most closely — medi- 
cal, educational, industrial. 

In the analysis of statistics that follows the details on 
which these conclusions rest are discussed and in "What 
May Be Done About the Handicapped" (page 70) the 
findings are restated in the light of local resources for 
cripples and the experience of other states. 

One important question underlying any conclusions 
and any plans that may be made as a result of the Survey 
is whether there are workers suitably equipped for the 
lay part of the program, especially for work with adults. 

To be of immediate service we need at this time most 
of all workers of genuine skill in securing medical, social, 
and industrial estimates of handicapped individuals in 
season to be of service to them and to the community. We 
need workers who have acquired wisdom enough to lead in 
an educational campaign that will benefit all cripples alike 
in times of peace or war by teaching us when to remember 
and when to forget that a man has a physical handicap. 
To classify our fello%vmen by a single aspect of physical 
disability is superficial and futile. If the Survey drives 
this point home it will do a much-needed service. 
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The following tabular statement shows the numbers and 
per cent distribution, by age and sex, within the Cleveland 
group: 

TABLE I 



Age at Time 




Number and Per cent Distribution 




of Survey 
(Years) 














Total 


Percent 


Male 


Per cent 


Female 


Per cent 


AUages 


4,186 


100 


2,638 


100 


1,548 


100 


Under 5 


165 


4 


88 


3 


77 


5 


5- 9 


(416) 




{219) 




(197) 




10-14 


(355) 




(208) 




(147) 






771 


18 


427 


16 


344 


22 


15-19 


301 


7 


169 


6 


132 


9 


20-24 


(290) 




(187) 




(103) 




25-29 


(296) 




(223) 




(73) 




30-34 


(267) 




(184) 




(83) 




35-39 


{299) 




(218) 




(81) 




40-44 


(298) 




{209) 




(89) 




45-49 


(266) 




(185) 




(81) 






1,716 


41 


1,206 


46 


510 


33 


50-54 


(274) 




(191) 




(83) 




55-5^ 


(262) 




(172) 




(90) 






536 


13 


363 


14 


173 


II 


60 and over 


697 


17 


385 


15 


312 


20 



AGE 

Considered in a little less detail, we have then twenty- 
two per cent under fifteen years of age; sixty-one per 
cent between the ages of fifteen and sixty, and seventeen 
per cent in the group sixty years of age and over. Unre- 
lated to age at the occurrence of the disability, these age 
groups suggest problems, first, of working life, second, of 
youth, and third, of old age. The significance of the age 
distribution among the crippled is perhaps best brought 
out by contrasting it with that found in the blind popula- 
tion. 

In the Federal Census of 1910 about seven per cent of 
the blind were found to be under the age of fifteen ; about 
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cent, females, out of a total of 936. In the old-age group 
we find exactly the same proportions — ^385, or fifty-five 
per cent males, and 312, or forty-five per cent, females, 
out of a total of 697. 

COLOR AND NATIVITY 

The colored have a comparatively insignificant place in 
the problem of Cleveland cripples, as only no (three per 
cent) are colored as against 4,076 (ninety-seven per cent) 
white. The nativity of the white element is socially of 
greater importance. Table 2 shows 2,668 (sixty-six per 
cent) of the white to be native bom and 1,401 (thirty- 
four per cent) to be foreign bom, proportions very similar 
to those in the general population. The countries of birth 
of the foreign bom are given in Table 3.* 

TABLE 2 



Color and Nativity 


Number 


Percent 
DistribuUon 


Total 


4,186 


100 


White 

Native born 

Foreign born 

Nativity not stated 
Colored 


4,076 
(2,668) 

(1.40O 

(7) 
no 


97 
3 



* No less than twenty-eight per cent of the foreign-born cripples in Cleveland 
were of German birth and twenty-seven per cent of Austro- Hungarian birth. 
England, Ireland, Scotland. Canada, Italy, Poland, and Russia contribute from 
two to nine per cent each of the total foreign born. The proportion of foreign 
bom of the different nationalities seems, on the whole, to be in keeping with the 
numerical distribution of those nationalities in the general population of Cleve- 
land. The five per cent grouped under 'other countries' include persons bom in 
Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, Holland, Norway, 
Roumania, Servia, Sweden, Switzerland, and Syria — Finland, Norway, and 
Switzerland having somewhat larger representation than the other countries in 
this group. 
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When we group the above age periods into three general 
divisions, it appears that 2,046, or very nearly one-half of 
the total number of cripples enumerated, became crippled 
before they were fifteen years of age; and 1,820, or forty- 
three per cent, became crippled during working life, that is, 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty; while only 273, or 
seven per cent, became crippled after the age of sixty years. 

The significance of these percentages is brought out by 
contrasting them with corresponding figures for another 
group of the physically handicapped, the blind, as reported 
in the United States Census for 1910, which shows not only 
that about fifty per cent of the blind were over the age of 
sixty * but that more than twenty-eight per cent of the 
total number became blind after the age of sixty.* The 
handicap of blindness is, therefore, clearly an accompani- 
ment of age, and the numbers of the blind steadily increase 
with each age-group. 

On the other hand, only seventeen per cent of cripples 
were sixty years of age or over at the time of survey, while 
forty-nine per cent became crippled while under the age of 
fifteen. Still more marked evidence that a crippled condition 
is largely an accompaniment of early childhood is found in 
the fact that 1,400, or thirty- four per cent, of the whole 
crippled population became disabled under the age of five. 

Second in importance and interest is the extent to which 
the problem of cripples is one of working life, for not only 
were sixty-one per cent of the whole group between 
the ages of fifteen and sixty at the time of survey, but 
forty-three per cent of the whole group became crippled 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty. Numerically con- 
sidered from the point of view of age at occurrence, the 
problem of the crippled population is, first, one 'of child- 
hood, and, second, one of working life. 

* See statement, page 23. 

* See diagram, page 27. 
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COMPARISON OF AGE AT OCCURRENCE OF DISABILITY AMONG THE 

BLIND AND THE CRIPPLED 




Age at Occurrence of Disability 
Cleveland Cripple Survey, IQ15-IQ16 




Age at Occurrence of Blindness 
jgio Census 
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FORM OF DISABILITY 

The significance of the word cripple is so much less ob- 
vious than the terms used to describe those who are 
physically handicapped by sense-defects, the deaf, the 
blind, or those handicapped by disease, the tubercular and 
heart-cases, for instance, that the form of disability has to 
be clearly stated before the figures for the muscularly and 
skeletally handicapped can take on much meaning. 

To suggest as briefly and simply as possible the forms of 
physical disability included in this study, the general 
classification has been linuted to loss or defect of arms and 
legs and deformity or paralysis of body. 

The following table shows the numbers and percentage 
distribution of these forms of disability, with the added 
information whether one or both legs or arms are involved, 
both legs and arms, or both legs and arms and body : 



TABLE 5 



Form of Disability 


Number 


Per cent 
Distribution 


All forms 


4,186 


100 


Loss of one hand or arm 


188 


4 


Loss of both hands or arms 


6 


I — 


Defect of one hand or arm 


499 


II 


Defect of both hands or arms 


42 


I 


Loss of one foot or leg 


466 


II 


Loss of both feet or legs 


27 


I — 


Defect of one foot or leg 


1,546 


2,7 


Defect of both feet or legs 


365 


9 


Loss or defect of one or both arms and 






one or both legs 


332 


7 


Deformity of body 


199 


5 


Paralysis of body 


6 


I — 


Not classified 


67 


I 


Disability of legs or arms or of 






both and of body 


443 


II 
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The disability (tabulated under defect of hand or arm) 
involving the loss of a thumb or of t^^o or more fingers on the 
left hand only may constitute largely a defect of appear- 
ance.* But even underthese two conditions, which represent 
the least of the defects included in the study, there have 
been problems of limitation and adaptation, however well 
they have been overcome. Mention is made of this to show 
the least disabilities included among losses and defects. 

Losses may be described much more readily and clearly 
than defects above or below a given joint, and the fact 
whether the loss has been replaced by artificial limbs is an 
additional point that may be definitely reported and con- 
sidered for individual cases in relation to appearance, 
means of locomotion, education, occupation, etc.; but, as 
will appear in later discussion of occupation, it is not safe to 
generalize about artificial limbs. It is equally as impor- 
tant how they are to be used, and who is to use them, as it 
is to have them. 

'Defect* is necessarily a vague term when employed in a 
descriptive record, as it must include a variety of condi- 
tions. It has already been pointed out that in two in- 
stances defect has been made to include minor losses. 
In 'defect of hand', for example, are included the loss of 
a thumb or two or more fingers, as well as congenital or 
acquired defects and congenital lacks. Similarly, 'defect 
of foot' includes corresponding losses of parts of the foot, 
as well as congenital or acquired defects and congenital 
lacks. These two types are the least important among 
defects which also include disabilities so great as to leave 
the patient bed-ridden. 

Although the distinction between loss and defect is in- 
teresting and important, it cannot be regarded as any 
measure of the seriousness of disability. The loss of both 

^ It should be remembered however, that the significance of any handicap 
varies with occupation. This one, for example, would be fatal to the ordinary 
occupation of pianist. 
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represent a heavily handicapped group. The distinction 
between those who suffer from 'loss or defect of one or both 
arms and one or both legs' and those who suffer from 'dis- 
ability of arms or I^^s or of both and of body' is probably 
to some extent inaccurate because the records are not 
always clear on these points, but both groups unques- 
tionably represent serious disabilities. These two groups 
include many who use wheel chairs and all who are bed- 
ridden as a result of a crippled condition. It is to be re- 
membered that there are cripples who are bed-ridden 
from causes other than those creating their crippled 
condition. 

It is important, particularly with reference to the ques- 
tion of special education or training, to get some impres- 
sion of disabilities in relation to present age. Certain 
forms of disability are confined more largely to one age 
group than to another, and the tabular statement on the 
following page brings out several points of interest in 
this connection. 

Since, as already intimated, accidents are such a pro- 
lific cause of a crippled condition, it is in keeping with the 
expected that persons suffering from losses of limbs should 
be found largely in the adult groups. Of a total of 194 
who had lost one or both hands or arms three per cent 
were under twenty years of age; and of the 188 over 
twenty who have lost hand or arm sixty-six per cent were 
between the ages of twenty and forty-nine. Furthermore, 
of the 493 persons having lost one or both feet or legs, 
only twelve per cent were under the age of twenty, while 
eighty-eight per cent were adults. 

When the question is of a disability due to some defect, 
the age distribution is quite different. Thus, out of a total 
of 191 1 with defects of one or both feet or legs, thirty 
per cent were under fifteen years of age ; of the 332 with 
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TABLE 


8 








Main Causes of 


Number 


Per cent Distribution 


DisabUity 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


All causes 


4,l86 


2,638 


rf54S 


100 


100 


100 


Congenital 


• 

301 


136 


165 


7 


5 


II 


Accident at occupation 


468 


457 


II 


II 


17 


I — 


Other accident 


1.323 


966 


357 


32 


37 


23 


Infantile paralysis 


525 


289 


236 


13 


II 


15 


Other diseases 


1.437 


724 


713 


34 


28 


46 


Not stated 


132 


66 


66 


3 


2 


4 



To summarize : 301 , or seven per cent, of the disabilities 
were due to congenital causes; 1,791, orforty-three percent, 
to accident; 1,962, or forty-seyen per cent, to disease, 
and in 132 cases, orthree per cent, the cause was not learned. 

Under Congenital are grouped those persons 'cheated of 
feature by dissembling nature', who, unless their disa- 
bility can be surgically relieved, must live their lives from 
start to finish so handicapped. Individual cases among the 
congenitally defective indicate that even in a city with 
abundant surgical skill congenital abnormalities do not 
always come to medical attention or may fail entirely of 
treatment. This is chiefly true of adults with such defects as 
clubhands and feet. It is possible, of course, that at the 
time suitable for treatment such cases had no access to 
medical ser\^ice, or that the family accepted the congenital 
condition as hopeless, and without medical opinion it would 
be impossible to make sure the cases could ever have been 
helped. But it is clear that some congenital defectives 
have not had a chance and have grown up without benefit 
of medical service. There were found thirty-eight cases of 
crippled children who had not received medical care ; they 
were largely congenital cases. Some were mentally defec- 
tive, and others non-congenital cases in which the family 
accepted the condition as inevitable. 
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secure confirmed medical diagnosis in such instances. It is 
impossible, however, to suggest how large or small a factor 
among adults unrecognized infantile paralysis may have 
been, for while the total number of cases in which the 
cause of crippled condition is *not stated' is relatively small, 
the number under 'other diseases' is very large. 

The statistics of causes among children, on the other 
hand, are not open to this uncertainty; and one of the 
most substantial and satisfactory results of the whole 
study is the statement of main causes of disability among 
crippled children. Since the disabilities in this group were 
of comparatively recent date, it was possible, with the co- 
operation of parents, physicians, clinics and hospitals, to 
secure a confirmed medical diagnosis in fifty-eight per 
cent of all cases and in seventy-one per cent of all cases of 
disease (not counting those with congenital defects). The 
following tabular statement shows separately for children 
the causes of their disability and the sources of knowledge 
about them : 

TABLE 9 



Causes Anions 
Children 


Total 


Per cent 


Confirmed 

Medical 

Diagnosis 


Statement 
of Family 


Not Stated 


All causes 


PJ<5 


100 


548 


357 


31 


Congenital 
Accident 

Infantile paralysis 

Tubercular bones 
and joints 

Other diseases* 

Not classified 


149 

87 
382 

139 
148 

31 


16 

9 
41 

16 
3 


67 

2 

250 
130 

99 



82 

85 
132 

9 

49 










31 



' Other diseases in order of frequency of occurrence were spastic paraplegia, 
scoliosis, osteomyelitis, paralysis (obstetrical and other), spinal meningitis, 
rachitis, spinabifida with hydrocephalus, and unclassified diseases. 
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415, receiving education in the usual way, it must be 
assumed, knowing the causes of their disabilities, that 
some would be helped by a period of special care and that 
the majority need the right kind of vocational guidance. 
The fact of their admission to regular classes is a proof 
that their condition does not involve the mechanical diffi- 
culties of locomotion or transportation that send children 
to the special classes for cripples rather than that they 
have no need of after-care or of special vocational 
guidance. 

It is worth while in this connection to consider the form 
of disability in its relation to schooling. All the evidence 
goes to show that the form of disability does not of itself 
determine the fitness or unfitness of the child for schooling, 
nor does it wholly determine the form of schooling given 
crippled children already at school. In the following 
tabular statement the forms of disability of all children of 
school age are given in detail, so that the groups in regular 
classes, special classes, and not at school may be compared : 



TABLE 13 





School Attendance 


Form of Disability 


Tof !>1 


Regular 


Special 


Not at 






Classes 


Classes 


School 


All forms 


771 


415 


IIO 


246 


Loss of right hand 


I 


I 






Loss of right arm 










Below elbow 










Above elbow 


I 


I 






Defect of right hand 


II 


7 


I 


3 


Defect of right arm 


12 


9 


I 


2 


Loss of left hand 


I 


I 






Loss of left arm 










Below elbow 


I 


I 






Above elbow 










Defect of left hand 


12 


II 




I 
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in 'regular classes', in 'special cfesses*, and also among 
those 'not at school'. Of sixty-eight children of school age 
with deformity of body, for example, thirty-four are in 
regular classes, eleven in the special classes, and twenty- 
three are at home. Of seventy-eight children with defect 
of both legs, thirteen are in regular classes, twenty-four in 
special classes, and forty-one at home. 

It is, therefore, of direct importance to learn why the 
246 children of school age are not in school, of whom no 
less than 105 are of compulsory school age. The reasons are 
set forth in the tabular statement on the following page. 

No less than thirty-nine of the 105 children staying 
at home, although of compulsory school age, were under 
treatment at the time of visit. The fact emphasizes the 
need of a plan by which children may receive medical 
care and education, if possible, at the same time. 

Out of twenty-one children reported as feeble-minded 
the diagnosis had been officially confirmed in sixteen cases. 
Leaving out of consideration the seven additional cases of 
children reported to be of doubtful mentality, nineteen 
per cent of one hundred and five children of compulsory 
school age and not in school are recognized as feeble- 
minded. 

The number of children of compulsory school age at 
home represents, however, a small proportion of the 
crippled children, and the question of mentality of the 
whole group of 936 needs to be considered. Taking all 
cases in which mentality is questioned, as well as the cases 
of officially diagnosed feeble-mindedness for the whole 
group of children, both those of school age and those 
under five, the total is seventy-six, or eight per cent. The 
figures approach those reported in Mr. McMurtrie's digest 
of the Biesalski study of crippled children under fifteen in 
Germany,^ which notes that eighty-eight and six-tenths 

^ American Journal of Care for Cripples, Vol. I, No. 3. p. 119. 
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per cent of crippled children in that country were re- 
ported as of sound mind, eight and five-tenths per cent 
as mentally defective, and two and nine-tenths per cent 
inclined to viciousness and crime. It may also be men- 
tioned in contrast that in a study of the obviously feeble- 
minded among the young blind of Massachusetts, fifteen 
per cent were classified as such.' 

In brief, mentality and general health, as well as after- 
care following certain major causes, are just as much to be 
considered in relation to the schooling of crippled children 
as the form of disability and the mechanical difficulties 
resulting therefrom. 

DEGREE OF EDUCATION 

In the whole group of cripples 347 under nine years of 
age were not attending school, or eight per cent of the 
whole number. The illiterates among persons over ten 
years of age numbered 282, or seven per cent. A laiige 
proportion of cripples, 3,114, or seventy-four per cent, 
have had a common-school education or are receiving it. 
There were 615 still attending school, and 872 had re- 
ceived their schooling in foreign countries. The group 
that has reached high school numbers 238, or six per cent 
of the whole, but only 79 completed the course, and 43 are 
'still attending*. The college group totals 43, and includes 
20 who completed their course. Twelve persons attended 
professional schools. A considerable number, 150, have 
attended 'schools not classified', and some of these suggest 
interesting possibilities for cripples. They include busi- 
ness colleges and various kinds of correspondence schools, 
not designed for the purpose but in many ways adapted 
to the needs of people suffering from motor handicaps. 

• Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, Annual Report, 191 2. 
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of cripples who are at work in some gainful occupation. 
Of the 3,250 persons over fifteen years of age fifty-nine 
per cent were employed, and they include persons with 
every type of physical disability recorded. The following 
table shows the numbers at work and the form of their 
disability : 

TABLE 15 





Number 


Form of Disability 






At Work 


Not at Work 


Total 


J,QJ2 


i^jS 


Loss of hand or arm 






One 


147 


37 


Both 


3 


2 


Defect of hand or arm 






One 


341 


86 


Both 


20 


15 


Loss of foot or leg 






One 


314 


"5 


Both 


14 


13 


Defect of foot or leg 






One 


721 


389 


Both 


81 


165 


Loss or defect of one or both arms 






and of one or both legs 


76 


174 


Deformity of body 


73 


53 


Paralysis of body 


3 


2 


Not classified 


10 


27 


Disability of arms or legs or of 






both and of body 


109 


260 



Three groups stand out here with a large proportion of 
unemployed: those having a defect of both feet or legs, 
those having loss or defect of one or both arms and one or 
both legs, and those having disability of arms or legs or of 
both and of body. These forms of disability are in them- 
selves without doubt among the heaviest physical handi- 
caps under consideration. A close study of causes in rela- 
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active housewives were included, tiiat the worker in 
question very frequentiy is eitiier owner or manager of his 
own business and does not care to state his earnings, or 
that the occupation yields variable returns. The lack of 
exact information on this point is oftener an evidence of 
high than of low earning capacity. 

TABLE 17 





Crippled Persons over Fifteen Years of Agit 


Weekly Wage 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


Fenude 


Total 


J,gj2 


100 


Jr.J/p 


SQ3 


Under $6 
$6-$io • 
$io-$i5 
$i5-*20 

*20-$25 

$25-$30 

*3^fo5 
$35-$40 

$40-$45 

$45-550 

Not stated 


87 
180 

383 

350 

107 

62 

28 

9 

7 

3 
696 


4 

9 
20 

18 

6 

3 

I 

I — 
I — 
I — 

36 


36 
127 

351 
340 

103 
61 

28 

9 
3 

3 

258 


51 
53 
32 
10 

4 
I 



4 


438 



The list below brings into clear view the variety of 
occupations and the small number engaged in any one 
skilled occupation. The large groups in each instance 
represent with few exceptions unskilled workmen, either 
watchmen, laborers, elevator men, etc., or work which is 
eventually dependent upon mind rather than muscle, such 
as that of clerks, salesmen, foremen, proprietors. The 
exceptions (carpenters, painters, etc.) are to be explained 
in various ways and mean almost invariably a trade mas- 
tered before disability occurred, and either that at 
least one good arm, be it right or left, remains to work 
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A list like the above has comparatively little meaning, 
however, unless related to other details ; and in order that 
each reader may observe for himself, the occupations of all 
crippled persons, men and women separately, at work at 
time of survey and over fifteen years of age are enumer- 
ated, together with the form of their handicap (see 
page 112). The information is valuable in demonstrat- 
ing beyond question the variety of the aptitudes of 
crippled persons and in showing that the form of disa- 
bility is only one factor in determining occupation, 
which frequently appears to have little or no relation to 
the working ability of the individual, when it is offset by 
other qualities. The most striking illustration of this 
point in the Survey is to be found in the three men in 
Cleveland who had lost both arms above the elbow. One 
of these is a street beggar, the second makes a small living 
at peddling from a wagon and guides his horse by keeping 
the reins about his own neck and shoulders, the third is a 
judge in the municipal court who took his bar examina- 
tions writing with the pencil held between his teeth. His 
story and picture are, with his kind permission, repro- 
duced here (facing page 164). 

The facts of occupation in relation to the form of handi- 
cap appear in the tabular statement on the following page 
and require no special comment. 

To make clearer the relatively minor importance to 
which many have reduced handicap in their careers, studies 
are added briefly outlining the stories of individual 
cripples (see pages 128-159). To illustrate that other con- 
ditions than physical handicap are to be taken into consid- 
eration in the case of men not at work, as well as of those 
who are at work, two studies are appended at this point 
showing different men with the same handicap at work and 
not at work (see pages 56 and 57-58) . 
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OCCUPATION AND AGE 

The importance of age in relation to occupation is self- 
evident, and the preceding tabular statement provides the 
general facts for both sexes. 

OCCUPATION AND AGE AT OCCURRENCE OF DISABILITY 

Age at occurrence of disability is an important factor in 
relation to employment and is shown, by sex, for the 
group at work in Table 20. 

Among males it is clear that a very large proportion in 
all the occupation groups have become crippled in working 
life between the ages of twenty and forty-nine, and prob- 
ably have continued along the line of least resistance at the 
occupations followed before disability. In certain occu- 
pation groups, however, a considerable proportion became 
handicapped early. The proportions are most notable in 
Trade, Professional service, and Clerical occupation, ob- 
viously departments where muscular effort may be min- 
imized. In these groups, twenty per cent or more of 
those occupied were crippled under the age of five; and 
in Professional service and Clerical occupation twenty-five 
per cent or more became crippled between the ages of five 
and fourteen. It is notable, however, in every group, with 
the exception of Clerical occupation, that among men more 
than forty per cent of those occupied received their dis- 
ability after they were twenty years of age. The numbers 
of crippled persons, male or female, who have been injured 
after the age of fifty and have occupations is small. 

Among females employed it is interesting to note that 
thirty-two per cent of all represent women disabled in 
infancy, as against seventeen per cent of employed males, 
and thirty-one per cent disabled during working life, as 
against forty-seven per cent of males, while the propor- 
tions of employed males and females who became crippled 
during the school period are identical. Even in the short 
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period, fifteen to nineteen years of age, the increasing 
contrast between the liability to disablement of boys and 
girls is suggested by thirteen per cent of employed men 
who had been disabled in that period and four per cent 
employed women. 

ABILITY TO WORK 

All persons enumerated in the Survey between the ages 
of fifteen and sixty have been classified according to their 
ability to work, with the following results : 

TABLE 2 1 



Ability to Work 


Number 


Per cent Distribution 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


All groups 


2,553 


rjjS 


S15 


100 


100 


100 


A, Not seriously handi- 
capped for normal oc- 
cupation 


753 


566 


187 


29 


32 


23 


B, Able to work at selected 
trades and processes 


1. 142 


835 


307 


45 


48 


38 


C Disabled (». f., for work 
alongside normal per- 
sons) 


658 


337 


321 


26 


20 


39 



It should be kept distinctly in mind that a classification 
like the above rests more or less upon the judgment of 
those who make it. It is not a simple statement of fact 
reported by the enumerator upon the statement of the 
crippled individual or his family, but represents the best 
judgment of the director and associate director responsible 
for the report. In the case of persons at work there is small 
occasion for debate — the individual is classified on his 
record at time of survey. But in the case of persons not at 
work the classification represents the best judgment of the 
directors after due consideration of all the facts contained 
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career. For many years he was clerk in a cigar store, and for 
seven years has been a successful salesman in the employ of an 
artificial-limb company. 

Similar instances are found among women. We even have a 
successful one-armed housewife who has been so handicapped 
since childhood. Before marriage she was a nursemaid, and 
today she is the mother of three children, doing all her own 
housework, including washing and ironing. In addition, for 
recreation she finds time to crochet beautiful laces. 

Another illustration is that of a young woman with serious 
deformity of both legs which necessitates the use of a wheel 
chair out of doors. This handicap has been present since early 
childhood, but has not prevented her from becoming a skillful 
musician and successful music teacher. 

B. Able to Work at Selected Trades and Processes 

With ingenuity and intelligence many handicapped persons 
have fitted themselves permanently and efficiently into suit- 
able places of employment. We find a man with left leg and 
left arm amputated at the age of nineteen, when he was 
learning to be a machinist, completing his high-school course, 
then taking a business course, and becoming a responsible 
bookkeeper in a business concern; the man who met with a 
serious accident which resulted in a stiff leg continuing his 
occupation of architect, but discontinuing the immediate super- 
intendence of building operations and devoting his time almost 
entirely to drawing of plans and office work; the man with 
infantile paralysis since childhood who has always chosen work 
where he could be seated and for five years has been a stove 
assembler in a large factory. 

C, Disabled for Work alongside Normal Persons 

Unless the handicap is so serious as to affect the use of both 
hands and feet or unless there is a combination of physical with 
mental or other defects, the crippled individual rarely falls into 
the class of those disabled for work alongside normal persons. 
Typical of the group so disabled is a young man thirty-four 
years old who has had a deformity of spine since he was a few 
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ment in any one of the three groups unnecessary, difficult, 
or impossible. Sometimes the difficulty is temporary, 
sometimes permanent. In all cases it would require time 
and longer acquaintance to determine the classification. 
Among the varied reasons, necessitating such delay in 
decision, are: recent accident cases with prognosis as to 
extent of handicap uncertain ; general physical condition 
uncertain; questions of general tuberculosis, locomotor 
ataxia, etc.; other handicaps combined with crippled 
conditions, mental diseases and bad habits, alcoholism, 
laziness, etc. Others have adequate home duties ; others 
independent means; still others are awaiting decision as 
to compensation for accident, etc. 

The numbers, then, in Groups -4, 5, and C represent 
minimum estimates, and Group D would, without ques- 
tion, contribute eventually to all three preceding groups. 
It contains also, however, the not helpable and the in- 
evitable accumulation of those whom it is too late to help 
with any substantial hope for economic success. 

This group is analyzed further in relation to form of 
handicap in Table 23, which makes it once more apparent 
that we cannot justly classify people by physical handicap 
alone. 

By way of reminder of the individual problems that 
characterize each group, the following illustrative cases 
may be helpful : 

A. Need of Placement at Selected Trades and Processes 

A young man, twenty years old, with a disabled leg and dis- 
abled arms, the result of an automobile accident, using 
crutches probably for life, will need careful placement at a 
selected trade. 

B, Need of Special Training or Special Conditions of Work 

Another young man, twenty-eight years old, seriously handi- 
capped by a paralyzed right side, the result of infantile paraly- 
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furnishes a common- school educatkm, and in its new 
building can care for fifty children at a time. It sends 
children who are able to go to the day class at the WiUsoo 
School. 

The Willson School Gasses are qpedal day classes in the 
public school accommodating one hundred and ten 
crippled children who would not be received in regular 
classes because of the nature or extent (or both) of their 
physical disability. 

The Sunbeam Association is an organization int e rested 
in adults as well as children which stands ready to pro- 
mote the interests of cripples in various ways. 

What more is needed to provide for an aggregate oi 936 
crippled children, of whom 771 are of school aget 415 in 
r%ular classes in the public schools, and no in special 
classes for crippled children? It is evidently not a matter 
of laige numbers, since of 771 children of school age 525 
are in school. 

Even the matter of numbers, however, presents some- 
thing of a problem, for it is obvious that ^^latever the 
reasons may be, a considerable proportion of children of 
school age (246) were not benefiting at time of survey by 
any of the resources for cripples which have been men- 
tioned. It IS clear, furthermore, that in this number were 
not only those who are kept from school by mental 
defect but also children still under medical care, and 
others who are too handicapped or live too far away 
to take advantage of day classes — children whose com- 
bined needs for education and care can be met only by 
an institution. 

The problem of mere numbers would not be serious were 
it not for the questions raised by the nature of the causes 
of crippled conditions among all children and for the 
standards for their education and care already set else- 
where. These considerations force attention not only to 
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dor as the only indoor play-room (see frontispiece) , and the 
school becomes an unfavorable setting for crippled chil- 
dren which is frankly recognized by all who are familiar 
with the situation. 

The Sunbeam Association has supported special work- 
ers for children in connection with the Willson School and 
Lakeside Dispensary, but has devoted itself more largely 
to work for women and the support of this Survey. 

The experience of other states and countries unques- 
tionably points to the advantages of institutional care over 
varying periods of time for crippled children. The Hos- 
pital School for Crippled Children at Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, originally planned as the result of studies by a 
State Commission of the best methods of caring for 
crippled children in this country and abroad, is now the 
result of ten years' growth. This school is characterized 
briefly in this report (page 197), and is also described 
among thirty-seven other institutions for the care of 
cripples in the Reeves Study, published by the Sage 
Foundation, in 1914.^ Such institutions as this, the 
Reeves study points out, have 'successfully abandoned the 
traditions of both hospitals and asylums* and created a 
new standard for the care of crippled children in this 
country. The Reeves Study is inclined to commend the 
Hospital School chiefly for its service to rural communities 
that are without orthopedic clinics, but crippled children 
have other needs, common to city and country alike, 
which can be met adequately only by the form of care 
provided by the hospital-school, two of which are out-of- 
door life and vocational preparation for life. The 
Hospital School of Massachusetts reports on the preven- 
tive side the arresting of disease in ninety per cent of cases 
of children with tubercular bones and joints, and in its 
vocational work wisely chooses department employees for 

' Care and Education of Crippled Children, Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 
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the number present conditions especially recognised as 
helpable by institutional care of the right kind. 

The demand for a new or enlaiged means for the care 
and training of crippled children in Cleveland does not 
arise from a failure of the community to recognize sepa- 
rately the medical and educational requirements of 
crippled children through the Rainbow Hospital on the 
one hand, and the Willson School on the other, so much 
as from a failure to co-ordinate these and other forces 
affecting the life of each crippled child. 

Things which it is important to ccmsider in planning a 
hospital-school are suggested by the account of the 
Massachusetts School given elsewhere (see page 197). 
But even in this sketch it must be made clear that 
such an institution should not be a detached unit, an end 
in itself, unrelated to the S3^tem of education of dty or 
state, or both. To be adequate and sound it should be 
vitally related to the general system of education in such 
a manner that each crippled child may be restored to his 
normal place in the regular classes of public school when- 
ever he IS ready for it without suffering from loss of the 
special advantages that only institutional life can give. 
Better no such school unless the disadvantages of insti- 
tutional life are truly offset by its advantages and unless 
its direction can be kept out of destructive politics. 

Adtilts 

It is a much more complex and difficult task to work out 
even the 'next steps' towards adequate and suitable pro- 
visions wherewith to meet the needs of crippled adults. 
In the first place, it is much harder to keep any oi^ganized 
work for adults out of the clutch of destructive politics 
and in the grasp of constructive forces than it is work for 
children. This is no reason for shirking work for adults, 
only rather for planning it with great care and on a sound 
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suggested that special state provision be made for meeting 
any increased cost to the employer over and above what 
he would incur for an able-bodied workman. It has been 
further suggested that this be met through whatever 
agency is the natural employment agency for the group, 
as in the case of the blind, a state commission for the 
blind. This kind of adjustment does not appear to have 
been worked out in any state as yet, but activity in this 
direction may well be hastened by the possible addition to 
the population of disabled soldiers in need of work. It is 
to be remembered in this connection that while this war 
may double the number of cripples to be considered 
each year, information to date suggests that industiy 
and general accident are regularly contributing as many 
as, and perhaps more than, war to this part of the 
population. 

Adequate provision, probably by hospital extension 
work, should be made for the rehabilitation of newly-made 
cripples; and for the beginning of their re-education and 
even vocational training, when that is contributory to 
treatment, during convalescence. Such work may fairly 
be regarded as a part of treatment, in the larger sense — 
as for instance, to provide artificial limbs and to furnish 
such occupation and training as is possible during con- 
valescence and will prove a bridge to re-employment. 
This means a fuller recognition and larger interpretation 
of the values of occupational therapy during convales- 
cence. If these conditions are met, there would remain 
the questions of a more complete re-education for those 
who need it, of systematic placement in industry for 
those who cannot place themselves promptly, and probably 
of employment under special conditions for a remaining 
few. Until the first-mentioned needs have been provided 
for and tried out, however, there is no way of telling, and 
probably it is unwise to try to tell how great a number 
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about the make-up of the crippled populatioii as the 
Survey shows. Like the general population, the crippled 
group contains a great variety of people, few of whom want 
or need the same thing at the same time. Attempts to run 
all handicapped persons through the same educational or 
industrial mold are even more futile than they would be 
with the general population, but the temptation to do it is, 
under the circumstances, even greater. The unkindness 
and wastefulness of putting the physically handicapped in 
a needlessly artificial or wholly false position that detaches 
them from the standards and aims common to all has been 
already demonstrated in certain types of work for the 
blind, and cannot be over-emphasized. 

There is no short cut by which the solution of the 
problem of handicapped adults may be reached. Shop- 
schools in themselves are not a remedy for the idleness 
even of a few persons unless they have a genuine place in 
the business world of demand and supply. Subsidized shops 
are no solution unless they can in some measure profitably 
employ handicapped labor. Industrial training is in itself 
no solution unless it takes into account the chances of the 
individual in competitive industry, and not by the test of 
comparison with other cripples, but with the average man 
in the prospective fields of work. Under all these circum- 
stances we need a practical center for making sure what 
qualities the physically handicapped individual has to 
offset his lacks, what places in industry he may rightly 
expect to fill, and what obstacles must be removed before 
he can reach them. This is not a job for amateurs unless 
they are determined to gain the experience that will put 
their work on a footing which is just to the competent and 
incompetent alike. 

The place to which the friends of crippled adults should 
look for guidance in the technique of their rehabilitation 
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Age 

2,553, or sixty-one per cent of all cripples found were between 
fifteen and sixty years of age at time of survey. 

2,252, or fifty-four per cent of the whole group, were between 
the ages of twenty and sixty years. 
Of these 1,569 were males and 683 females. 

Age at Occurrence of Disability 

1,568 of the whole group of adults became crippled between the 
ages of twenty and sixty years. 

Accident as a Cause of Disability 

1,791, or forty-three per cent of all cases, became crippled as a 

result of accident. 
1,077, or sixty-eight per cent of 1,569 males between the ages 

of twenty and sixty years became crippled as a result of 

accident. 
210, or thirty per cent of 683 females between the ages of 

twenty and sixty became crippled as a result of accident. 

Occupation 

Of 3,250 persons over fifteen years of age fifty-nine per 
cent were employed at time of survey. 

Every type of disability was represented among the 1,912 
persons at work, as well as among the i ,338 persons not at work. 

Of the 1,319 males at work forty-nine per cent were em- 
ployed in manufacturing and mechanical industries, fifteen 
per cent in transportation, and fifteen per cent in trade. 

Of 593 females at work 400, or sixty-seven per cent, were 
active housewives. 

Of 1,912 persons at work the exact earnings of thirty-six per 
cent were not stated. This includes 400 housewives and 296 
others who did not state income. Of the 1,216 persons whose 
earnings are stated, 383 were earning from $10 to $15 per 
week; 350 from $15 to $20 per week; 107 from $20 to $25 per 
week. 

Of sixty occupations followed by four or more crippled 
men, the large groups, with few exceptions, represent un- 
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adults alike — will be in a rardy attatnaUe posttioa for 
aound wQck. It would be better, however, never to luKVe 
organized unless the work is done with an irresistible 
itetamination to devdbp so that the helpable but inde- 
pendoit group of cripfdes will not be converted into a sdf- 
oonsdous dass. That the crippled population of Cleve* 
land des^ves to have the community make a reqxmse to 
its needs as noUe in iMx>portion as its own efibrt will be 
discovered by even a sUght scrutiny of the story the Survey 
has to tell. 

In order that the needs of both adults and children in 
Qevdand may be met, a central bureau, or federation of 
agencies interested in cripples, is recommended that 
would represent not only existuig agencies eq)ecially 
instituted for cripples but all the forces toudblng their 
lives most closely — medical, educatkmal, and industrial. 
Its program should be carefully worked out fcM* the 'long 
run' on the basb of the facts brought out by the Survey 
9nd considered both in the light of local resources and the 
eqierieice oi other states. Sudi an organization should 
among other things: work for adequate medical-educa- 
tional care for crippled children as a part of or dosely 
correlated with the school system; devise the various 
means of safeguarding the interests of crippled adults (or 
aim at a separate organization to be devoted to those 
ends) ; and secure (provide, if necessary) the training of 
workers able to carry out its program. The 'various 
means' for adults will include : 

1. L^slation adjusting, for employer and employee 
alike, all matters of compensation and insurance that now 
stand in the way of re-employment, especially that em- 
ployers may be encouraged to do more in view of war 
conditions. 

2. Provision for the application of all that has been 
learned through the war of the use of appliances, and of 
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V. Occupation Lists by Disability 

Occupation Studies and Stories 

of Street Operators 

OCCUPATION AT TIME OF SURVEY OF CRIPPLES OVER 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE CLASSIFIED 

BY DISABILITY 

Loss of right hand — twenty-six males 



Carpenter (Building) 
Clerk (Railroad) 
Coremaker (Iron Foundry) 
Crane-hand (Machine Shop) 

Lumber Company 

Railroad 

Planing Mill 

Bakery 

Woolen Factory 
Mining Engineer Promoter 
7 Sign 

\ Contractor 
Proprietor (Small Store-keeper) 



Inspector 



Laborer 



Painter 



Repairman (Woolen Factory) 

o I / Oil Refinery 

Salesman \ t^ , , 

\ Father 8 store 

Saloon keeper 

Shipping Clerk (Iron Foundry) 

Sorter (Bag Factory) ^ 

Street Musician 

Street Operating (Begging) 

Superintendent (Furniture Factory) 

Telephone Operator (Railroad) 

Watchman (City Employee) 

Weigher (Steel and Wire Factory) 



Loss of right arm below elbow — fifteen males 



Baggage- master (Railroad) 

Laborer > t r- j 

\ Iron Foundry 

Meter-reader (Valve and Nut Fac- 
tory) 
News-agent (Train) 
Painter (Building) 
Proprietor (Mover) 



Moving-picture Thea- 
Proprietor | ter 

Small Store-keeper 
Sander (Chair Factory) 
Signal f Engineering Company 

Timer \ Telegraph Service 
Street Operating (Begging) 
Switchman (Railroad) 



Loss of right arm above elbow — fifty -six males 



Agent 






Real Estate 

Insurance 
Bill Collector (Retail Furniture Store) 
Car Inspector (Railroad) 
Clerk (Railroad) 



Elevator Operator (Real Estate) 
Fireman (Railroad) 
Foreman (Docks) 

Hardwood Finisher (Beer Pump and 
Soda Fountain Factory) 
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Janitor (Building) 

Notary Public 

Sewer Inspector (City) 



Street Operating (B^ging) 
Water Meter Reader (City) 



D^ect of right hand {including loss of thumb or two or more 
fingers) — otu hundred and thirty-four males 



Barber (Proprietor) 

Bam Boss (Wholesale Building and 

Supply Company) 
Bill Collector (Retail Furniture 

Store) 
Blacksmith (Steam Railroad) 
Blacksmith's Helper (Iron Foundry) 
Boilermaker (Steam Railroad Shops) 
Boltmaker (Nut, Bolt and Rivet 

Factory) 
Bottom Maker (Steel and Wire 

Factory) 
Brakeman (Steam Railroad) 
Cabinet-maker (Brewery) 
Carpenter (Builder) 
Casting Grinder (Iron Foundry and 

Machine Shop Products) 



f Automobile Livery 



Clerk 



Chauffeur . p„^i,„„ p^^^^^ 

Clerical Work (Automobile Factory) 
[ Grocery Store 
Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Products 
Meat Market 
Steel Factory 
Cold Nut Presser (Nut. Bolt and 

Rivet Factory) 
Conductor (Railroad) 
Core-maker (Iron Foundry and 

Machine Shop Products) 
Delivery-man (Tea Company) 
Automobile Factory 
Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Products 
Nut, Bolt and Rivet 

Factory 
Steel and Barrel Fac- 
tory 
Elevator Operator (City) 



Drill 
Press 
Oper- 
ator 



Foreman 



Engineer (Paint Factory) 
Fireman (Boiler and Tube Weld- 
ing Factory) 

Bedstead Factory 
Railroad 

Umbrella Factory 
Gear Cutter (Iron Foundry and 

Machine Shop) 
Grinder (Br^ss Foundry) 
Handy-man (Steel and Wire Fac- 
tory) 
Heater (Iron Foundry) 

Helper [ ^^^^^ Factory 
*^ \ Stove Factory 

Hoisting Engineer (Building) 

- ^ / Iron Factory 

Inspector | ^j^^ 

Janitor 

Labeller (Paint Factory) 

Automobile Factory 

Can Factory 

City 

Contractor 

Lumber Yard 

Iron Foundry 

Oil Refinery 

Railroad 

Wire Factory 

Automobile Factory 

Iron Foundry 

Machine Shop Products 

Steam Trap Factory 
Machine Operator (Garment Fac- 
tory) 

Brass Foundry 

Electrical Supply Fac- 
tory 

Iron Foundry 
Painter (Paint Factory) 



Laborer 



Lathe 
Hand 



Molderer ^ 
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Ekctriol Supply Fao- 

tory 
CanFacUry 
Irai Foonflfy 
Sted aad Wm Fac 



Injector {Iran Fomulry} 



Brkkyaid 

City 

iTaaFoDiMliy 



AnUaneUle Factory 
Ifxn Foundfy 
Electrical Siniply Fac- 



'Letter Carrier QJS. Govenimait) 

(IrOD Foundry 
Not and Bolt Factory 
Electrical Supply Fac- 
tory 
Machine Hand (Brick and TOe 

Factory) 
Manager (Clothing Store) 
Mechanical Drawing (Beer Pump 

and Soda Fountain Factory) 
Millwright (Sash and Door Fact<My) 
II .J / Brass Factory 
Mo''^"^^! Tin Factory 
Mover (Helper) 
Oven Man (Bakery) 

{Brewery 
Paint Factory 



Packer 



Painter 
Pattern- 



Automobile Factory 
Iron Foundry 



man \ Railroad Carabopa 
Safcantaa (Grocery tore) 
Q._„^ / Iran Foundry 
'**y* \ BurU Cue Factory 
Saw FUer ^unitnre Factory) 
Screw Hadiine Hand ((Ml Stove 

Factory) 
Shipping Clefk (X-Ray.Ompany) 
Sted PreM Operator (Iran Fotmdry) . 
Street Operating (Beg^og) 
Siq)eriirtei¥knt(CircniatiaBl>q»ft- ' 
' meat of Nenapaper) 
SnTfr w itfiMifnt (Plasterer) 
Switdunaa (Raikoad) 

Expreai Company 
Fumitnre Factory 
Building Supply Com- 
pany 

Tester (Automobile Factory) 
Varnish Finisher (Automobile Fac- 
tory) 

Gty 

Electrical Supply Fac- 

Steel and Wire Factory 

Railroad 

Wdf her (Steel and Wire Factory) 
Wood Worker (Cabinet Factory) 
Yardmaii (Railroad) 



Watch- 



Dtfect of right arm — nintieen males 



I (Sak>on) 
Barrel Repairer 
Basket-maker 



!r (Iron Foundry) 
CartooniM (Advertising Company) 
Clerk (Billing, Iron Foundry) 
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Aasembler 



Book- 



' Sewii^ Madiine Fac* 

tOTf 

Stove Factory 
Artifidal Liinb Maker (Artificial 

Limb Manufacturing) 
Baggageman (Railroad) 
Barber 
Bartender 

Bench Hand (Jewdry Manufac- 
turing) 

Automobile Factory 
Bank 

Window Glass Factory 
Brakeman (Railroad) 
Brassworker (Brass Factory) 
Bridge Captain (City) 
Bridge Engineer (Railroad) 
Carpenter (Builder) 
Cement Maker (Builder) 
Chauffeur (Truck, Movers' Retail 

Store) 
Chd (Restaurant) 
C^-maker (Cigar Factory) 
Clergyman 

[City 
I Garage 
Railroad 
Retail Store 
Clerk (Billing, Iron Foundry and 

Machine Shop Products) 
Clerical Work (Iron Foundry) 
Cobbler (Shoemaking) 
Conductor (Railroad) 

Beer Puipp and Soda 

Fountain Factory 
Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Products 
Crane-man (Machine Shop) 
Delivery-man (Ice Cream Com- 
pany) 
Die- / Iron Foundry 

maker \ Steel and Wire Factory 
Draftsman 

Drill Grinder (Steel and Wire Fac- 
tory) 



Clerk 



Core- 
maker 



DriU 



Inm Foundry 

Not, Bolt and Rrvefc 

Factory 
Plumbeca* Supply Fao- 

{tofy 
Factory 
Railroad 
Editor (Newspaper) 



Oper- 
ator 

Driver 



Elevator 
Oper- 
ator 



Errand 
Boy 



City 

Iron Foundry 

Real Estate Company 

StatuMiary 

Automobile Factory 



Engineer 

Bulkier 

Railroad 

Lawyer 

Screw and Tack Fao> 
tory 

Filer (Brass Fixture Factory) 
Fimsher (Furniture Factory) 
Fkgman (Railroad) 

Bulkier 

ElectricSupply Factory 

Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Products 

Railroad 
Freight Handler (Railroad) 
Gateman (Railroad) 

Iron Foundry 

Lamp Factory 

Screw and Tack Fac- 
tory 
Handy Man (Hat Factory ) 



Foreman 



Grinder 



f Furniture Factory 



^ \ Iron Foundry 

Hoisting Machine Operator (Builder) 

, _, / Automobile Factory 
Inspector < w t- j 

[ Iron Foundry 

Janitor (Department Store) 

Brick Factory 

City 
Laborer i Iron Foundry 

Livery Keeper 

Machine Shop 
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Carpenter 



Loss of both feet — two males 

Time-keeper (Railroad) 

Loss of both legs — one male 
Salesman (Artificial Limb Company) 

Loss of both legs below knee — eleven males 



Cashier (Theater) 

Clerk (Brotherhood Railroad Men) 
Elevator Operator 
Punch Press Operator (Automobile 
Factory) 



Roller (Cigar Factory) 
Street Operating (Begging) 
Teacher of Music 



Defect of one foot or leg — four hundred and one males 



Accountant 

Insurance 

. Real Estate 

^^ I Advertising 

[ Oil Company 

Apparatus Tender (Coke Factory) 

Appren- f Iron Foundry 

tice \ Tailor 

Architect 

. ., f Automobile Factory 
Assemblers c*. i- .^ 

\ Stove Factory 

Awning Hanger (Awning Factory) 

Barber 

Bartender (Saloon- keepxr) 

Bench Hand (Sewing Machine 

Factory) 
Blacksmith's Assistant (Iron Foun- 
dry) 
Book-keeper 
Brakeman (Railroad) 
Bridge Captain (City) 
Broom-maker (Broom Factory) 
Button Dipper (Button Factory) 
Cashier 

Cabinet-maker (Wholesale Furni- 
ture Company) 

Building 

Electrical Supply Com- 
Carpenter { pany 

Jobbing 

Rod MUl 



{Automobile Factory 
Automobile Livery 
Iron Foundry 
Choreman (Houses) 
Cigar-maker (Factory) 
Claim Agent (Railroad) 
Cleaning f Houses 

Man \ E>epartment Store 
Clerical Work 

' Billing (Raih-oad) 
City 

Chief (Railroad) 
Post-office 

Shipping Grocery Store 
Film Exchange 
Clerk (Night, Telegraph Company) 
Cobbler (Shoemaker) 
Color Artist (Lithographing and 

Printing) 
Compositor (Lithographing and 

Printing) 
Concrete Mixer 
Cooper (Oil Refinery) 



Clerk 



Core- 
maker 

Crane 
Oper- 
ator 

Custodian 



Iron Foundry 

Electric Supply Factory 

Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Products 

Nut, Bolt and Rivet 
Factory 

Board of Education 
Building 
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Hoving Picture Tbe- 

ater 
Mut wirf Boh Factory 
Fumitiire Factory 
Automobile Factory 

(Iron Fotmdry 
Groc^ Store 
Pool Room 
HaiUe PcdUwr (Mart>le Work.} 
Mdter (Iron Fouadry) 
Mokferer (Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine 9iop Product*} 
Motonnan (Railniad) 
Office Work 

iHardwaic Compwiy 
Mill and Railroad Snp- 
fiy 
Nut, Bolt and Rivet 
Factory 
Paint Factory 
Painter (PaintinK) 
Patternmaker (Iron Foundry and 

Murine Shop Pioducta) 
--. ,, f Fruit 

Pbotogra- I Factory 

pher \ Newspaper Publisher 
Planer Hand (Iron Foundry and 

Machine Shop Products) 
Plumber 

Pipe Fitter (Electric Supply Fac- 
tory) 

Il^ging House 
Sewing Machine Fac- 
tory 
Presser {Clothing Factory) 
Printer (Printing) 

Carpet-weaving 
Clothing Factory 
Contractor 

Proprietor Laundry 
Painting 

Phonograph Store 
Piano Tuning 
Poultry Farm 



Re^ 



Slioi_ 



Proprietor 



Tailor 

Punch PrcM Operator (Iron Foun- 
dry and Machbie 9iop Pr»- 
ducts) 

AutomcAiile Factory 
Repair- J Furniture Factory 
Jewdry Factory 
Rajlroad 
Riveter (AutooiobUe Factory) 
Roofer (Contractor) 

' Clothing Factory 
Grocery Company 
Paint Factory 
Sake r Carbon Factory 

Manager^ Real Estate 
Saiksr 
Screw Machine Operator (Nut, Bolt 

and Rivet Factory) 
diaper (Freenng Machme Factory) 
flipping Clerk (Sheet and Tin 

Plate Factory) 
'Sioeniaker (RetaU Shoe Store) 
Solderer (Chemical Company) 

I Clothing Factory 
Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Products 
Steam Fitter f Automobile Factory 
and Helper \ Coke Oven Factory 
I Iron Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Products 
Oil Stove Factory 
Vacuum Cleanbg Com> 
[ pany 
Stenographer 

Street Operating (Begging) 
Street-trade (Newspapers) 
Switchman (Railroad) 
Superin- f 

tendent J Contractor 
and j Insurance Company 

Assistant i 



Stock- 
Hand 
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Chauffeur (Bakery) 

Qeric (Effidency, Iioa Foundry 

and Biladiine Shop Products) 
Qerk (Ittturanoey Brotherhood) 
Elevator Operator (Factory) 
Foreman (Sub, Chemicil Factory) 
GnJner (iWter) 
Laborer (Factory) 
Meaienger (Telegraph Company) 
P^dler (Fruit) 
Porter (Ice Croun Company) 



,j^^;^^ f Restaurant 
^^'*P'*^\ SmaU Store-keeper 
Sausage-maker (Pscking House and 

Provision Company) 
Street Operating (Begging) 
Street Trade (Newspaper) 
Stock-keeper (Nut, Bolt and Rivet 

Factory) 
Teamster (Contractor) 
Watchman (Steel and Whie Fao> 

tory) 



Deformiiy of body — HvetUy^ghi males 



Bookkeeper 

Qerk (Record, Raihoad) 

Delivery-man (Psint Factory) 

Draftsman 

Driver (Creamery) 

Elevator Operator (City) 

Bedstead Factory 

BoK Factory 

Fknist 

StreetDepartment, 

aty 

Machine Operator (Grinding Ma- 
chine, Machine Shop Pro- 
ducts) 



Helper 



Laborer 



Machine Operator (Sweater Factory) 
Office Boy (Charitable Agency) 

{Drugstore 
Pool Room 
Tailor 
Upholsterer 
Punch Pkess Operator (Gasoline 

Engine Factory) 
Repairman (Railroad) 
Roller (Ggar Factory) 
Salesman (Cigar Factory) 
Stitcher (Cbthing Factory) 
Stock-room Hand (Overall Factory) 
Street Trade (Newspaper) 



Paralysis of body — two males * 
Proprietor (Motor Boat Supply) Proprietor (Wine Maker) 

Deformity not classified — seven males 

Bookkeeper Stamp Collector 

Canvasser Teacher of Music 

Choreman Watchman (Clothing Factory) 
Lodging-house Keeper 

Loss or defect of arms or legs or of both and of body — fifty -five males 



Accnt [ ^^ ^™I»ny 
•^ \ Insurance Company 

Baster (Tailor) 

Canvasser 

Carpenter (Building) 

4 Use crutches. 



Clerical Work (Office) 
Clerk (Grocery Store) 
Call Clerk (Railroad) 
Coat-maker (Clothing Factory) 
Conductor (Railroad) 
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Housewife 



Housewife 



Defect of both hands — two females 
Defect of both arms ' — four females 



Loss of one foot or leg — twenty-seven females 

{At Home Small Store-keeper 

In 



Shop 



Stenographer 



Dress- 
maker 
Housewife 

Loss of both legs below knee — two females 

Dressmaker CAt Home) Housewife 

D^ect of one foot or leg — three hundred and twenty females 



Baster (Clothing Factory) 
Bookkeeper 

Box-maker I (^,^"^;"«-^""^ ^^^■ 
I tory) 

Buttonhole Trimmer (Buttonhole 

Works) 

Department Store 
Cashier * Moving Picture The- 

. ater 
Check Auditor (Department Store) 
Cleaning Woman (Building) 
Clerical Work 

Clerk (File, Lawyer's Office) 
Deputy Clerk (Court House) 
Dress- f At Home 

making \ In Shop 
Fancy-needlewoman (Factory) 
Hand-sewer (Shirtwaist Factory) 
Help)er (Grocery Store) 
Housewife 

Labeller (Cigar Factory) 
Laundress (Private Families) 
Lodging-house Keeper 
Machine f Clothing Factory 

Operator \ Paper Box Factory 
Mangier (Laundry) 
Mender (Garment Factory) 
Minister (Spiritualist) 



Packer 






Sorter 



Office Work 

f Bag Factory 
J Noodle Factory 
Wholesale Grocery 
Company 
Presser (Garment Factory) 
p . f Real Estate 

\ Small Grocery Store 
Repairer (Dry Cleaning Works) 
Servant 

' Nut, Bolt and Rivet 
Factory 
Paper Stock Company 
Sweater Factory 
Stenographer 
Switchboard Operator (Telephone 

Company) 
Teacher (Music) 

f School 
\ Stenography 
Telegrapher (Telegraph Company) 
Operator, Telephone 

Company 
Recorder, Telephone 

Company 
Millinery Company 
Sweater Factory 
Waitress (Restaurant) 



Teacher 



Telephone 
Telephone 



Trimmer 



* 3 deformity of both arms — stiff. 
I tuberculous bones in both arms. 
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STORIES OF STREET OPERATORS 

Survey No. 27gg 

Male, thirty-seven years, bom in Italy, has been in United 
States nine years. Went to school until thirteen years of age in 
Italy ; schools ungraded. Was employed as laborer on railroad 
in United States. Repaired railroad tracks. At age of thirty- 
two, in a dynamite explosion, lost thumb and first two fingers 
of left hand and became blind. Received no compensation 
because accident was thought to be his own fault. Since that 
time has sold papers, sits on bench in Park all day, has band on 
his hat which reads: ''Please help the Blind." Has been unable 
to find any other kind of job. Has a wife who works on the 
farms during the summer time, making irregular amounts of 
money. Man makes about twenty-five cents a day. Known 
to Charitable Agencies. 

Survey No. 3052 

Male, forty-four years, born in Austria, has been in United 
States thirty-six years. Attended Common School, reached 
the third grade at sixteen years of age. Speaks very little 
English. ^^ At age of nine months had infantile paralysis which 
affected left arm and hand. Has had no industrial training or 
experience and has always been a peddler. Sells gum and 
candy at dances, on street, and on ball grounds. Amount 
made, not stated. Has wife and no children. Is dependent on 
wife's relatives. Home miserable, dirty and unsanitary. 
Question of wife being feeble-minded. Known to Social 
Agencies. 

Survey No. 2482 

Male, thirty-seven years, born in United States. Attended 
grammar school up to seventh grade; did not go to school until 
eighteen years. No industrial experience. Has been paralyzed 
in left arm and hand and left leg since a baby. Uses a tricycle 
out of doors, in the house pushes himself about on casters. 
Can move his legs to run the tricycle, but cannot stand. Has 

"Speaks Yiddish. Appeared to visitor intelligent. 
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of both. Has had no industrial training; was a salesman for an 
automobile company for four years and made from $20 to $30 
a week. For four years has canvassed notions from house to 
house, making irr^^ular amounts. Home dean. Has a wife 
and two children to support. Known to Social .Agencies. 

Survey No. 2813 

Male, forty-five years old, bom in Italy, who has heen in 
United States for ten years. Is illiterate and speaks no Eng- 
lish. For one year he was employed as a machine hand in 
railroad car-shop. At the age of thirty-nine, he met with an 
accident — ^was shot in left 1^ by unknown assailant — ^which 
necessitated amputation of 1^ two inches below thigh. He 
now walks with two crutches. Was unable to return to former 
occupation. From four to five years he has been selling pencils 
on street. This man thinks with an artificial limb he could 
return to former occupation. His one ambition is to earn 
enough money to go back to Italy, where his motherless chil- 
dren are living. His wife died eighteen months ago. At 
present he lives in lodging-house, where he pays $3.50 a month 
for a room. Not known to Social Agencies. 

Survey No. 2gyo 

Male, single, fifty-four years, born in Ireland; in United 
States thirty-four years. Went to public school in Ireland un- 
til thirteen years of age. Has been a farmer, locomotive 
builder, and locomotive engineer. When working three weeks 
in a woolen mill, met with accident which resulted in amputa- 
tion of right arm below elbow. Received $200 compensation 
and hospital expenses. Was unable to return to former occu- 
pation and has had difficulty in getting work. Sells notions, 
needles, pins, etc., from house to house. Amount he makes not 
stated. 

Survey No. 2721 

Male, single, thirty-seven years, born in United States. Went 
to school until eight years of age, no industrial training. Was a 
Hawyer in lumber mill for three years. Earned $4 a day. At 
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be has never looked fqr any kind ctf wxk, hi 
a r^ular job and salary. He aeenu exo 
and needs somecHK to h£lp and advise him. 

Survey No. 1724 

Male, twenty-nine yean, bora in 1 
tliirteen yean. W«it to echoed ontil 
qieakz no 'English. As result erf aood 
ctf age, both arms are cut off bdoir 
arms. Has been out of mu-k ten jreaj 
any work that be can do. Spends n 
As be cannot suf^mrt bia wife and t 
compelled to take in washing. 

Stmey No. 3376 

Male, smgle, forty-two years, bora in 

sdiod Until fourteen years old. At 

some disease iHiicb affected right Ic 

walk with difficulty. For two yean ht 

cause of his extremely nervous conditi 

get work. Peddles notions. He lives ; 

who takes in washing. Known to Associated Charities. 

Survey No. 3488 

Male, single, fifty-six years, bom in United States. Until 
thirteen years old he went to school. Formerly he was a 
salesman and elevator operator. One year j^o, locomotor 
ataxia affected his right leg. Now he walks with difficulty 
with the aid of a cane. As he was unable to return to his 
former work, he has peddled gum. 

Survey No. iggS 

Male, American, twenty-seven years; was bom without fingers 
on either hand. He went to school until fourteen years old. 
Later he took a course in a business school. For a short time 
was bookkeeper, but was unable to get steady job, so for four 
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fidal limbB, and utet crutdiM, and has boob. For twanty*' 
diiee yean haa aoU tbocratxingi and peneOa;. ma unfile to 
return to his farmer ocaqMtion and never trieid far any other 
job. Mui waa married, but evidendy deaerted hia Ubaiy 
yearaago; ia a typical beggar and has no intentioB nor deatie to 
woric. Was taken care of by Santa Ft Railroad for ■zmoatiii 
after aodd^t and waa offered a life job but was too la^ to take 
it Begged his way from California, wliere be was then thriog, 
and is still begging. Gives history of a wanderer; says he can 
qieak Pcdish, Italian, Freocfa and Slavonian languages, and the 
only job he would cooaider is that of a .teadier d for^iga 
languages. 

Sun^ No. 34S3 

Blale, fifty-cxie years, bom in Canada; in Umted States forty* 
d^t years. Went to sdkotd until fourteen years old; waa a 
driver. <A a coal wagon for three years. At the age of thirty^ 
five, met with an accident at his oocupatioo iriiich resulted in 
the an4)utatioa of two fingen on left hand and partial dta- 
aUemest tA entire left side. Uses a wheel-chatr out-of-doors; 
walks <» his knees in the house. Received no ctunpensation 
and has been unable to return to work for ten years because 
of crippled condition. During that time has occasionally sold 
shoe-strings. Is married and has two children. His wife earns 
$3 a week, one son earns $7, and one daughter pays $3 a week 
board. 

Survey No. 34gg 

Male, single, fifty-one years, born in United States. Has de- 
formity of spine; is lame; and left arm is partly paralyzed, 
since birth. Walks with two crutches. Went five years to 
school. Tried to learn dgar^making but doctors advised his 
discontinuing it. Owned and drove a light express wagon for 
twenty years. Has been out of work twenty-four years because 
physically unfit for labor. Is unmarried and lives with a 
brother; peddles notions when weather permits. 
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tated continuous instruction to these workers. Eadi 
survey form filled out was gone over with them, and any 
information lacking as to use of the fcmn was then sup- 
plied. Elspedally because of difficulties of ncm-medical 
workers in describing physical disability, it was necessary 
to see these investigators cegularly, usually after they had 
completed one list of cripples. At first they had often to 
make two calls on a family to make the information 
accurate. 

Canvassers visited every family in the district with the 
exception of those already known to the agencies and made 
daily returns on cards similar to those given the agencies. 
If a family was not at home on first visit, a second or third 
visit was made, if necessary. After a third visit a neighbor 
was consulted, but this occurred in a very small number 
of families, probably not more than fifteen to twenty in 
the entire dty. 

Weekly statistics were kept of numbers of families and 
cripples found by canvassers and as the numbers exceeded 
those reported by the agencies, more workers were added 
to the staff. 

The canvassers, recent college graduates, with little 
practical experience, and one or two experienced visiting 
nurses were carefully instructed about approach to fam- 
ilies, and at first reported to the office every day. The 
crippled conditions reported were discussed very care- 
fully with them, in order to make sure they came under 
the definition accepted by the committee, and to avoid 
any unnecessary future visits to these families. During 
the entire survey, it was necessary to see the canvassers in 
conference two or three times a week. 

There were almost no difficulties in visiting families, and 
the plan to have the investigators follow very closely after 
the canvassers was found possible as the work progressed 
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vcstiigatOTB lAo not only did house to house canvatainqgt 
but, at the same tune, filled out the schedule for eadi 
cripple found. This plan proved mudi miMie eqienstve in 
proportion to the results and was, therefore, discontinued. 
That is, the cost of visit per family was greater because the 
Survey workers were paid at a hig^ber rate' than the 



To make sure no qipples would be counted twice, as was 
quite possible with the varied qMllingir of foidgn names^ 
all cripples were rq;istered tempcvarily at the clearing 
house for sodal agenctes* This often obyiated duplicatioa. 

Not a latge number of cripples were incorrectly re- 
ported either by canvassers or agencies. In only one dis- 
trict did the prqpcMtion ^eem at all large, and as this was 
one of the poor lodging-house districte of the dty , it was 
not surprising. Most of these mistakes were made here 
because families seemed to think that if they produced a 
criiqple, even fictitiously, they would receive some reward. 

In all the districts the people visited were invariaUy 
friendly and contributed largely to the success of the 
canvassing. All seemed eager to do their part. In foreign 
districts it was seldom difficult to get an interpreter, as 
English-speaking members of the family were glad to help 
out, and when it was impossible to secure an interpreter, in 
families or among neighbors, schools very kindly supplied 
older boys or girls to interpret. 

Visits to about 150,000 families and the filling out of 
4,186 schedules occupied nine months. Thirty-six can- 
vassers and survey makers were employed for varying 
periods during this time, at a total cost of $6,040.82. Of 
this $3,035.26 was expended largely for salaries of can- 
vassers, and $3,005.56 largely for salaries of investigators, 
making the cost for this part of the work average about 
$1.44 per schedule. This does not, of course, include-sala- 
ries of director and assistant director, expenses of tabulat- 
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iU» nOl^tfmm 



CH«d Bs FM Aa ConlUa 



or Traldloff ftradt Of oi. 



WbcR Rcrdnd (icAcoJ. workii 



DfflcripIOD flf OccupaUoD 



PlwaofWork Wim 



Copy of Original Schedule Card (front] 
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In Ctmt oi Accident Wm He Able to Return to Hla Former Occupation 



Any Special Difficulty in Findinc Work 



Skill in Other Occupations 



How Long Out of Work — Give Reaaons 



If Never Hat Worked — Give Reasons 



Pbesonal Attitudb 



WOBKING AbIUTV 



Ambitious 



Classify Under Instructions I. II. III. IV 



Spoiled or Lasy 



Shy or Morbid 


ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Eamiuf a Living or Dependent Home Conditions 


Supporting Others— How Many Comfortable 


Source of Support If Dependent Poor 


In Case of Accident, Amount of Compensation Very Poor 


Money Obtained by Begging Selling Shoe-strings or Pencils 


Exposing Deformity 


INTERESTED AGENCIES 




J 


Rbmabks 



SiGNATUBB or iMVBSnOATOB 



Copy of Original Schedule Card (back) 



Rachitis with deformity — dwarfs 

Arthritis 

Progressive muscular atrophy 

Pott's disease 

Scoliosis 

Sarcoma 

Chronic osteomyelitis 
Accident: Crush 

Fracture 

Bums 

Bullet wounds, etc. 
Congenital: Deformities — club hands or feet 

Lack of a member of the body 

■Later supplemeoted by revUed InBtructions. written and verbal. 
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Employment 

Give description of work 

Tell what parts of body are used to perform the work 

State whether standing position at work 

State whether seated position at work 

What special skill is required 

Working Ability 

1. Those able to work under ordinary conditions and 

without special training 

2. Those able to work under ordinary conditions if 

trained for selected trades or processes within 
trades 

3. Those physically unfit for the long hours and hard 

conditions of competitive industry — ^but able to 
work under special conditions, i. e., a special work- 
shop for cripples 

4. Those who are incapacitated for work other than 

occupation for its therapeutic value 

Economic Condition 

If head of a family, give number of children and ages 

A LESSON LEARNED IN TABULATING FORM OF DISABILITY 

In preliminary studies made before final forms of tabu- 
lation were decided upon, much more elaborate plans were 
tried out for getting the details of handicap — such as a 
specific statement whether fingers, hand or arm, foot, leg 
or hip were aflfected ; whether the disability was right or 
left or above or below elbow or knee, etc. Attempts were 
also made to convey some impression of the degree of the 
limitation of movement in the part affected, whether it 
was total or partial, with any additional indication of 
limitation that might be suggested — by the use of appli- 
ances such as a cane or canes, brace or braces, crutch or 



1. Loas of sight both eyes 

2. Loss of sight of one eye plus impairment of other eye 

3. Impairment of vision of both eyes 

4. Enucleation of one eye 

5. Loss of sight of one eye 

*6. Impairment of vision of one eye 

7. Injuries to eye not otherwise classified 

8. Enucleation of one eye plus impairment of other 

3. Ear 

1. Complete deafness both ears 

2. Complete deafness one ear 

3. Partial deafness of one ear 

4. Loss of outer ear or part thereof 

5. Injuries to ear n. o. c. 

6. Partial deafness of both ears 
> See GcDcial Table V, pace C3- 
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4. Face 

1. Injury to jaws interfering with mastication of food 

2. Facial disfigurement n. o. c. 

3. Loss of any special sense n. o. c. — smell, taste, etc. 

5. Neck 

I. Permanent injury to neck 

6. Chest 

I. Permanent injury to chest 

7. Arms 



I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13- 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 

23. 



Loss of both arms or parts thereof 

Loss of major arm above elbow 

Loss of minor arm above elbow 

Loss of major arm at elbow 

Loss of minor arm at elbow 

Loss of major arm between elbow and wrist 

Loss of minor arm between elbow and wrist 



Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 
Immobility o 



both shoulder joints 

major shoulder joint 

minor shoulder joint 

both elbow joints 

major elbow joint 

minor elbow joint 

major elbow and wrist 

minor elbow and wrist 

both wrist joints 

major wrist joint 

minor wrist joint 
Habitual dislocation of either shoulder 
Loss of rotation major arm 
Loss of rotation minor arm 
Immobility entire major arm-shoulder (elbow, wrist, 

and fingers) 
Immobility entire minor arm-shoulder (elbow, wrist, 
and fingers) 



Ut^Smg 



il jwot 
2. Ring above aeoond, not above prcndnial joint 
3- Ring above distal, not above second joint 
4. Ring not above distal joint 

17. Major Little 

1. Little above proximal joint 

2. Little above second, not above proximal joint 

3. Little above distal, not above second joint 

4. Little not above distal joint 

j8. Minor Little 

1. Little above proximal joint 

2. Little above second, not above proximal joint 

3. Little above distal, not above second joint 

4. Little not above distal joint 



I 
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15. Index, middle and little major hand 
i6. Index, middle and little minor hand 
17. Index, ring and litde major hand 
i8. In^x, ring and little minor hand 

19. Middle, ring and little major hand 

20. Middle, ring and Utde minor hand 



21. AmfniUUkm qf Four Fif^trs or Parts Thereqf 

I. L088 of all fingers except diumb major hand 
2* L088 of all finffers exoeot thumb minor hand 
3. L088 of all fingers exoq[>t index major hand 
4« L068 of all fingers except index minor hand 

5. •Lo88t>f all fingers except nuddle major hand 

6. Loss of all fingers except middle minor hand 

7. L068 of all fingers exoq>t ring inajor hand 

8. L068 of all fingers except ring minor hand 

9. Loss of all fingers*except Utde major hand 
10. Ix)88 of att fingers ooept little minor hand 



22. AmpukOkm qf Fwe Fing/BTS or Parts Therwf 

1. L068 of all fingers, including diumb major hand 

2. Loss of all fingers, induding thumb minor hand 

23. Combination Loss and Ankylosis of Fingers 

1. One finger major hand 

2. One finger minor hand 

3. Two fingers major hand 

4. Two fingers minor hand 

5. Three fingers major hand 

6. Three fingers minor hand 

7. Four fingers major hand 

8. Four fingers minor hand 

9. Five fingers major hand 
10. Five fingers minor hand 

24. Ankylosis, Curvature, or Contracture, One Joint or 

More of Fingers 
I. One finger major hand 



■X. Lou d great toe or part thencrf 

9. LoaB o( aD toeaof one foot 

3. LoM of aD toet enept gnat toe 
4< Loee at any toe escept great toa 

5. LoM of won than one toe n. o. c 

6. LoM oi two or mon toei both feet 

7. Loei and ankyloaiB fsomtMoed 

8. All otlier toe iojuriea n. a & 

3a. Loss tif Functiotmf Joints ef L^ 
I. Ank^oM of botb hip joints 
3. AnkykwB of botii knee jdnti 

3. AohykieiB of both anUe jdnts 

4. Anlqrioett of hip and knee jdnti 

5. Anli^loab of knee and anUe joints - 

6. Qironic inatalrility or kxMeneas of knee jcMnt 

7. ChtDoic inatalrility or loosenesi (d anUe jirint 

8. Faulty union cauui^ shortening of the 1^ 

9. Faulty union cauring permanent hmeness cme leg 

10. Traumatic flat foot 

11. Ankylosis of toe jcnnts 

12. Injuries to one leg n. o. c. 

13. Ankylosis — one knee joint 

14. Ankylosis— one hip joint 

15. Ankylosis— one ankle joint 

16. Faulty union causing permanent lameness both legs 

17. Injuries to both legs n. o. c. 

18. Ankylosis hip and ankle — not knee 

33. Bums of Body and Extremities 

1, Second degree bums of body and extremities 

34. Multiple Injuries 

I. Injuries occurring to two or more parts of the body that 
cannot be grouped under any above heading 

35. Miscellaneous Injuries 
I, Miscellaneous injuries 
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rated as Raintxyir Cottag!e 1896. Rdnooqwrated as The 
Rambovr Hoqxtal for Cnpfkd and Coovaksoent Chil- 
dieii in 1913. For die care of crqipled and oonvalesoait 
diildien of any nationality, color or idq^ between the 
ages of two and ooe4ialf and fourteen years. No fixed 
diarses or i^^mimunn foe: oarents are eamected to make 
small payments when possiUe. 

Has sixty beds, forty for orthopedic and twenty for 
medical cases. In summer, widi 'outdoor ward', can take 
care of eighty-five patknts. In tlie year ending Sqitember 
dOf X9X7f gave 33413 days of treatment and training to 
aao ccmvalescent and cdvpled diikiren. Two teachers are 
employed, and common sdiool education and vocational 
tlraining in pottery, basket weaving, carpentry, sewing, 
knitting, and metal woik are given to eadi diikl, in eitiier 
thescfaodroomsorinthewards. The Hoqntal has thirteen 
acres of land, and nature study is a special feature. One 
visiting nurse and <me social worker give their entire time 
to f olkmr-up woric in the homes of dischaiged patients. 

Mrs. Robert H. Ckowbll PresidetU 

Mrs. Henry Sherman, Jr Vice-President 

Mrs. B. F. Bourne Vice-President 

Mrs. S. Lewis Smith Treasurer 

Miss Adele Chisholm Assistant Treasurer 

Miss Elisabeth Billings Secretary 

Mrs. Andre T. Chisholm Financial Secretary 

Miss Mary B. Wilson Superintendent 

Supported by invested funds, income from voluntary 
subscriptions and donations, and small amounts from 
parents of patients. 

Sunbeam Association for Cripples. For the welfare 
and industrial training of cripples, to assist them in secur- 
ing independence and self-support. 

In 1889 organized as Sunbeam Circle. 

In 1902 incorporated. 
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the Sunbeam Sdbod fcMr Crippled Childreii. In 1910 tl^ 
Board of E4ucatic»i aaeumed contrcd of the educational 
part of the work, and the sdiool opeoidd in a iMulding con- 
structed for its use by the Board oi Educaticm on tl^ 
grounds of the Willson Sdbod. 

For several years the Sunbeam Association ocmtinued to 
provide tranqx>rtation, nourishing lundies, and a visiting 
nurse, also arranged for a two weeks' outing for each diild 
during the summer, usually at Rainbow Hoqntal* 

In September, 1913, the Board of Educaticm assumed 
the entire responsibility for the Sdiool, and its name was 
changed to the Willson Sdiool forCrippIed Chikiren. Noon 
lunches are paid for by the Board of Education and super- 
vised by the Supervisor of School Lundies. The Philan- 
thropy Committee of the Federation of Women's Clubs, of 
whidh Mrs. Duane H. Tilden is chairman, has the contract 
for these lunches. 

During the first term of 1917-1918, 120 children were 
enrolled. Grades are from kindergarten through the 
eighth. Five grammar school teadiers, one kindergartner, 
part-time sewing and drawing teachers, two girls employed 
as helpers for the children, and the principal. Miss Alice 
Christianar, constitute the staff. Hours are from 9:30- 
3:00. The general school curriculum is followed except 
that more handwork is done. As soon as a pupil is strong 
enough he is sent to the regular school ; consequently few 
students have been graduated from this school. 

The school is under the care of one of the school physi- 
cians, and a school nurse is assigned to it for part of her 
time. The school also has the benefit of part time of a 
special teacher of physical training who is an expert in 
correction of orthopedic defects and in massage. The 
orthopedic nurse of Lakeside Hospital also makes regular 
visits to the school. 



Section i. That sections 7755, 7756, 7757, 7758, 7759, 
7760, and 7761 of the General Code be amended to read as 
follows : 

Section 77S5- Upon application by a board of education of 
any school district in Ohio to the state superintendent of public 
instruction he shall grant permission to such board and it may 
thereupon establish and maintain within its limits one or more 
schools at an average attendance of not less than three pupils 
for the instruction of deaf or blind persons, residents of this 
state, over the age of three, and of crippled persons, residents 
of this state, over the age of five. Upon application by any 
board of education of the school district in which such schools 
for the education of the blind shall be established and main- 
tained to the state superintendent of public instruction, he 
shall grant permission to such board of education and it may 
thereupon pay for the board of any blind persons residents of 



* 
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months during said school year^ and a proportioosite amount 
for each blind person given instruction thorein to a part of 
said school year more or less than nine months and two hundred 
and fifty dollars additional for each blind person boarded at 
the expense of such board of education for nine mcmths during 
said school year and a proportionate amount for each Uind 
person so boarded for a part of said school year more (m: less 
than nine months. 

SecHon 7758. The sums provided in die next preceding sec- 
tion shall be paid by such state treasurer upon die presentation 
of such warrant or order upon satisfactory proof made to him 
by the president or clerk of the board of education maintaining 
such school, of the number of persons boarded or instructed 
therein, their residence, and the period of time such persons 
were so boarded or instructed in such schod or schools the pre- 
ceding school year, and upon certification by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction that the inspection provided for 
in section 7761 had shown these schools to be operating under 
satisfactory conditions. 

Section 7759. Teachers in such schools shall be appointed 

as are other public school teachers. They shall possess the 
usual qualifications required of teachers in the public schools, 
and in addition thereto such special training and equipment as 
the state superintendent of public instruction or the board of 
education may require. The so-called oral system shall be 
taught by such teachers in such schools for the deaf. If, after 
a fair trial of nine months, any of such children in any school 
for the deaf for any reason are unable to learn such method, 
then they may be taught the manual method in a separate 
school, providing however that there are not fewer pupils than 
provided in section 7755 of the General Code. 

Section 7760, For the purpose hereof, any person of sound 
mind, who, by reason of defective hearing or defective vision, 
or so crippled as to be physically unable to care for himself 
without assistance, cannot profitably or safely be educated in 
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SBcnQN2. That oi^tiial sectknis 7755, 7756, 7757, 
77581 7759i 7760 and 7761 oi the. General Code be* and 
the same are hereby repeated. 

E. J« HOPFLB, 

Speaker qf the House qf Si^eseiUatwes 

J. H. MnxBR, 
President pro tern, tf ike Smote 
Passed March 7, 19x7 
Appraoed March 19, 1917 
Jaicbs M. Cox, Gaeemor 

Filed in mffice €f Secretary of Stakf 
March 29, 1917 
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reqxmsibility f(»- its success. Those who live near-by have 
returned many times to visit, to have braces or q>lints re- 
paired or adjusted, or to report the progress they are mak- 
ing in school or at self-support. Those who have beoi 
unable to return have tept in touch with the sdiool fay 
correspondence with remaining friends, by our lett»:8 c^ 
inquiry, perhaps by their enthusiasm in the basdball team, 
or their general interest in the progress of the sdiooL 
Twenty-one children, after an average residence of three 
years, four months and twenty days, either recovered or 
were so much improved that they were dischaiged to enter 
the public sdiools. Some had never attended sdiodi pre- 
vious to admission, and nearly all maintained the public 
school standard while recovery was taking place. One 
boy, whose case is by no m^ms an exceptional one, was 
admitted at the age of five years. He was suflFering f rcmi 
tuberculosis of the ^ine and had never attended sdiooL 
He attended the outdoor sdiool first on a Bradford bed 
frame and later in successive plaster-of-paris jackets. 
When recovery occurred, he entered the public school in 
practically the same grade he would have been in had he 
never left home. It should be borne in mind that such 
cases cannot remain in a general hospital on account of 
the long period of convalescence, and that treatment at 
home is not only unsatisfactory, but without educational 
advantages. Such cases appeal to us from the humani- 
tarian point of view, but the work of the school is also of 
distinct economic value to the State. The cost of caring 
for this boy is insignificant compared with the expense of 
maintaining an ignorant hunchback through life. Five 
of those who were dismissed to continue their education 
with normal children left with the school diploma, four 
have entered high schools, and one has entered a commer- 
cial college. Fourteen children, after an average resi- 
dence of four years, six months and ten days, left to seek 
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^y appropriate treatment the foOowing results have 
been obtained: 

''i. In die most favorable casest when treatment is bq;iin 
eaiiy and » tfaorougfaly canied (mt luider favorabk oonditioos^ 
oomidete and permanent cure without deformity and widiout 
limb disability. 

^2. An arrest of the destructible prooeis and a cuiet witdi 
correction of die deformity and no greater disability than that 
furnished by sudi shortening and inq»ired function as is due 
to the bone change vfhkh devdoped be{pfe treatment was 
unclertEUcen* 

The schod curriculum for the grades has been ar- 
raqged to conform as dosdy as poesiUe to that f dlowed in 
the pubUc schooby so that the dbfldren with hip-disease and 
others in the tuberculous group, wfao.may be generally re- 
garded as temporarily crippled only, may eventually take 
up the rq;ular school woric when they return to their 
homes. In several instances pupils of this type have been 
prepared for high schook during the time they have been 
under treatment. Vocational training is being devdoped 
more particularly for those permanently disabled, of whom 
the school already has a number of self-supporting 
graduates." 

DISCHARGED CASES 

'Sixty cases were discharged during the year, including 
fifteen who were nominally returned from trial visits of 
previous years. Twenty left to continue their education 
in the public or private schools after an average residence 
of three and one-half years, their average age being eleven 
years and eight months. Six boys were capable of self- 
support, having been trained as follows : one as a licensed 
fireman ; one became proficient in the operation of steam 
laundry machinery ; one found employment as a clerk in a 
store; one as an assistant to a job printer; one secured 
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''K., a young boy twelve years of age, of Polish birth, was 
admitted to the school, afilicted with the paralytic deformities 
following an attack of poliomyelitis ten years before. He was 
confined to die sitting position, his lower limbs were drawn up 
under him, and his position resembled that of a Hindoo idol. 
The l^;s could be pulled partially straight, but the contracted 
tendons and skin prevented thid except to a limited degree. 
The boy was virtually a helpless dependent. By proper mea- 
sures carefully'employed, the limbs were gradually straitened, 
and at present, with the use of crutches and lig^t apparatus, 
die boy, now nineteen years of age, is an active pupil at his 
sdiod and trade wcMrk, and takes part in the activities of the 
sdhool, going about everywhere with the other pupils. He b 
aUe to be self-supporting as a cobbler. 

The following cases have been selected as faiiiy repre- 
sentative of others equally successful, and of the type the 
sdhool is oif;anized to relieve and assist: 

''A strong, healthy boy of bright promise suffered from an 
attack of infantile paralysis at the age of twelve years. The 
dnease left him extensively paralyzed. He was confined to a 
wheel chair for about a year, and at time of admission some 
deformities had occurred, especially of the back. There was 
marked atrophy and loss of power in both legs and the muscles 
of the trunk. The large extensor muscles of the thigh, the 
adductors and those which flex the knees were completely 
paralyzed. The muscles of one hand and those of the opposite 
shoulder were also involved, but fortunately not enough to 
prevent the use of crutches, and by the aid of double steel 
splints attached to a stiff leather corset he learned to walk. By 
nature a cheerful and ambitious boy, he never lost courage 
during many months of muscle training and other essential 
treatment requiring most patient and persistent effort. When 
he entered the grades, he was also assigned to the class in cob- 
bling, where he became very skillful in the manufacture of 
moccasins, for which he found a ready sale in one of the leading 
shoe stores of Boston. He realized the importance of learning 
how to do more than one kind of work, and when he gained an 
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home, 

^t is very gmtifyiiiK to aee tbit happy giil today widiout 
any form of lupport or apparatus and walking without per* 
ttptflble laments; but thft case m descrvinf of nitetion, not 
mpodaOy to entphssise her qdendkl recovery, but to Illustrate 
llie opportunities for an education while oonvalescenoe and re- 
covery are taking place. (No. 414.) 

This most important feature of llie sdiool is still furtiicr 
shown by a fif teen-year^M boy who came in with tttberculoais 
of the knee joint of long standing; He also made a complete 
recovery and left witii the sdiool diploma, to become sdf- 
s uppo r ting, altiioui^ at one time before admission his condi- 
tion was so serious that anqmtation seemed inevitable. A few 
montfis preceding his graduatkm he became interested in bak- 
ings and was pven a diahce to do practical work under the di- 
rectkn of the institution baker. When he left the school he 
entered the empkiy of a lafge bakbg establishment in tiie 
vidnity of Boston, and is looldng forward to the time when he 
and hb mother, who is a code, can carry on thdr trades to* 
gether. (No. 31.) 

''Another graduate of the class of 1916, who was recently 
discharged to self-support as a licensed chauffeur, was admitted 
several years ago with chronic tuberculous disease of the knee 
joint. I happened to see the boy for the first time in a city 
almshouse some two years before the State had made any pro- 
vision for the special care of such cases. He had then all the 
incipient symptoms of suppuration, and the prospect for the 
delicate, unhealthy-looking child was not good. He had been 
under observation in at least five different hospitals and insti- 
tutions before he came to us and his health had been going from 
bad to worse. A long-continued period of rest to the leg as 
well as to the knee joint was secured by the use of leather and 
steel. He practically lived out-of-doors both day and night, 
and like most of our cases he attended school about one hour 
and a half each day. He is now perfectly well and in very ac- 
tive occupation. He can move his knee joint freely, there is no 
perceptible difference between his two legs, and it would be 
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OUTDOOR UFB 

The annual report for 1914 states :- 

nrhe first requisite, after providing food and lodging for 
these qhildren, slum-stunted and shut-in as many of them liave 
been, was pure air in unlimited qiiantity day and nig^t. This 
was brought about not only in out-of-door (daygrounds and 
out-of-door schoolrooms, but in dormitories* which were as 
fresh at night as an out-of-door ball field, furnishing shdter and 
warmth when needed, but widi roof ventilation as free as an 
Indian tepee. On inspection, these sleefnng wards at midnight 
and in the early momii^, although filled with forty sleeping 
children, were found fresher than any ordinary hospital ward 
furnished with flue ventilation, or tiie private room oi even the 
best built house rel3ang upcm window ventilation. The value 
of this ample system of ventilation was demonstrated by 
nnudge tests, and as compared with tiie regulation vent, either 
plenum or vacuum system, found to be far superior in actual 
use. The method was found applicable to a two-story buildingt 
and, as described in former reports, was used in the construc- 
tion of the last two cottage dormitories. 

To this fresh-air treatment of previously shut-in children 
may be attributed one noticeable feature in the health of the 
members of the school, W2., the unusual absence of colds, 
coughs or catarrhal affections which has been observed sum- 
mer and winter in all the years since the opening of the school, 
and which cannot be regarded as accidental. In addition to 
this there has been a diminution and disappearance of enlarged 
adenoids in those children who were on entrance afflicted with 
this common respiratory affection. Surgical treatment of 
tonsils has been unnecessary. 

"The results in the treatment of tuberculous disease of the 
hip, knee, and spine have been remarkable in the establish- 
ment of permanent serviceableness with little or no disability 
and much less deformity than is usually observed, and can be 
largely attributed to the pure-air treatment, the activity made 
possible by careful management, orthopedic treatment, and 
the resulting improved general condition. 
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''In the paiafytic group, unexpected results have followed the 
association of the crippled dukfaen, with olheiB equally or 
more disabled. The loss of sdf-pity, tiie readiness to make the 
most of thdr unimpaired faculties, tiie disq[>pearBnoe of adf- 
ccmsdousness directiy attributable to collecting diildrea in 
their play have proved to be most advantageous in tiie training 
of tibose handicaiq)ed by paralyms. A boy in a whed diair 
flying his kite alone, a boy witiiout legs or crutdies watking in 
sted frames stimulate tiie newcomers fresh from homes in 
whidi tiiey have been pitied and qxxQed into an unnecessary 
fed)leness. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING BY THB AFPRBNTICBSHIP SySTEM 

The annual reports for 1914 and 1916 state: 

''Practical industrial training for thedder boys and girls has 
be»i carried into nearly every department cS the institution in 
tiie belid that theoretical vocational instruction in the dass- 
room for crippled children with tiie limitations of a grammar- 
school education is ill-advised. . . In the maintenance of 
an institution with a population of more tiian 300, a large 
number of skilled employees are required. Most kinds of work 
to be found in every small community are represented, and are 
sufficiently varied to be adapted to the capabilities of children 
from all stations of life. 

"Carpenters, painters, engineers, bakers, cobblers, tailors, 
stenographers, telephone operators, dressmakers, cooks, team- 
sters, gardeners, housekeepers, laundresses, and many others 
can be developed here by an apprenticeship with experienced 
employees. 

"Any reference to the teachers and the educational advan- 
tages of the school would be incomplete if it did not include 
many employees, by whose example and instruction the chil- 
dren have acquired skill upon work of great practical value. 
Any child who manifests interest in a particular branch of the 
work in the institution is usually given an opportunity to be- 
come a voluntary assistant or an apprentice to the employee 
who is held responsible for the work. An employee's effidracy 
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to mdicitg die dnire of die paicats 

Hum 9SBC9 flpecsu AptuMMr qk she cBudicot sb iii!<BctiC8lhr 
fbood to be a di y fted by4aleof cr*iocfiiiatioii for the 



Que addril dbaiactefiBtic j J i otM be j'twpJMM fl ifjf^l i\ ^ 
fau ppji y alive of tlie CT tita ct vith tlie hotii fff of tiie diil- 
dien. Tbe 1915 report states: 

''There were 258 diildren at ibe beginning of the year.De- 
cember i, hot the nnmber qniddy dropped to die mininmni at 
Christmas time, when all who were able were given an omxr- 
tunity to qiend the holiday vacation in their K ^y — fff T Hkane 
viaits have been ananged and family tiea strengdiened when* 
ever practicable» eqiedally for dioae iribo dboold remain in the 
acfaoolforamnntorofyearB. Two hundred and iftyniine audi 
visitB have been made, the total nnmber of days* absences 
amounting to 2,540. 

''Bftany of our ptqrib have rdatives near, idiom thQr often 
visits and every wedc many parents come to see dmr diildren 
here; but at theae times it is not posettde to give a conqxehen- 
sive view of die daily life of the piqiil. The problem of bring- 
ing the parent and the school into a sympathetic underatandtng 
is best solved by presenting school methods and output for 
parental comment and consideration. We feel that such an 
exhibit is especially valuable for our more handicapped pupils, 
whose lives are necessarily more restricted. It was pleasant to 
see our wheel-chair cases beaming with pride as they escorted 
guests to see some well-planned piece of handicraft and after- 
ward entertained them at tea. We feel that the net result to 
all is an increase of school spirit, an awakening of enthusiasm, 
and a broadening of the outlook toward our aim and end, the 
fitting of our boys and girls for busy and useful lives." 



puzzled to see how she would do it. But she was inventive, 
and a visitor in working hours m^ht even have seen ladies 
standing on chairs to have their skirts hung. Although 
she could not operate a sewing machine by foot power, she 
learned to run it by hand with the use of a long iron polrer 
to extend her reach to the pedals. She fitted the poker- 
handle into the machine pedal, uang the poker-crook to 
hold by. (See picture.) An electric attachment has since 
been suggested in its place, but can hardly give more satis- 
faction than the discovery that first made possible running 
a machine by use of her own strength. 

When asked what she thought most desirable for crip- 
pled people, she replied: 'happiness and friends, which I 
am sure they oumot have unless they find the work they 



payment of even the smallest sum of money. This, in ad- 
dition to the nervous shock, resulting from his accident, 
had a most serious effect upon his nerves, and he found it 
impossible to do his work well. He lost all confidence in 
himself, and could not assume the responsibility of direct- 
ing the workmen who were his charge; so, of his own 
choice, he asked to be released from his job as foreman and 
returned to his old job as sander. 

Compliance with his request seemed doubtful and 
impossible, but he per^sted, showing an invention of his 
own maktt^ to replace his arm, and make mechanical 
work possible. With the aid of this appliance, which can be 
seenin the illustration, facing page 68, the worker can sweep, 
wheel a wheet-barrow, and Lift a heavy we^ht. By demon- 
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Avenue, Qevdand, perhaps the o 
tliie United States. 

Mciyiaa pawed tiie bar M^tnina 
c^tal a dioft tune agb. Owingtc 
authorities o&red to make oonce 
answering of hundreds ci written <; 
ingjy tcfuaed them. 

1*11 take my diances vith the ici 

And BO, holding the pen in his i 
the questions put to the api^icants. 
them. And Moyian ctxiqjeted his I 
majcnity (rf his dasB and ranked 
nearly 300. 

So proficient has Mo^an beoome 
pendl held between his teeth that 
idly as does the ordinary man in 
£ar mote l^Uy than ninety per cem 
peoj^ 

His life story is one of hardship 
mounted in the end by determinati 
ness with generous doses of cheerfulness mixed in. At an 
early age his father died, leaving him the sole support of a 
widowed mother. He left the parochial school he was 
attending and got a job on the railroad. In a short time be 
was promoted to brakeman. 

His consistently good work attracted the attention of 
his superiors. He was slated for promotion, but the glory 
was snatched from him. In 1896 his right aim was crushed 
near the shoulder while he was coupling cars. He laid in 
the hospital for weeks but never once did his optimism 
leave htm. 

"Don't worry," he used to tell his mother. "Things will 
come out all right. I've got one good ami left. When I 
get out I'll make it do the work of two." 



the names of our committee members. When I finished, 
he said : "I call that a fine piece of educational work, for 
you are not only learning about us, you are teaching the 
people of Cleveland that we are not an idle, begging lot, 
but men and women like the rest of you — with your good 
qualities and your failings. We want the same chance 
that you have had. We want you all to see us as we are, 
genuine men and women, with phyacal differences, but 
the same otherwise, and able to hold our own with you if 
given the opportunity." 

He then invited me to join his wife in the living-room, 
where he told the following story. 

He was one of a large family, whose parents were re- 
spectable, hard-working people. After graduating from 
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heaMi, he giipve up iwmdy , and has aa 

shop mhare he can do all kioda of wofk, ffpairiiig auto* 

mobBpa and mstalliiifl: heatorB. He can use all l^mAm of 

toola 

In diaciiariiig the pfolileina of crippk^ 
own caqperience and good judgment Ihli advice: ^Doii't 
ju^ie,* he aaid, Vl cnppieB by the IkiafefB on the afaneefc 
oomeia: They «e usn^dly so from their own d^^ 
from iD^thned h^ from their frieada. Don't make us a 
aqpaiate dank We are the same as the rest of you. Judge 
ua Iqr friud: we have, not by what we have lost Putaaide 
philanthn^ flcfaemesy but stand i«ady to gh^ U8 he^^^ 
advke when we aie disabledt Iqr steering us into the r^^ 
occupa t ion. Tdl us about other cxi^pples yAio have been 
successfuL Provide educational opportunities and train- 
ing for oqipled dbiUien. R emembe r cryiJes can usually 
jmJps good if they have determinatinn, provide^ the oomp 
fflunity leceives them with the r|g}it ,9irit» RemembcTt 
abO| they have moments of great ducoursgement, and 
these aie the times when they aie in great need of woric* 

don't fail to note the man behind the handicap 

(See picture, facing page 2x2) 

Quite by chance, one day, in wandering purposelessly 
through the square in Cleveland, I was attracted by the 
agility and swiftness with which one young man was se- 
curing his lai^e bundles of newspapers from the newspaper 
truck. He was siurounded by a number of other newsbojrs 
who were all after their share, for this was the system of 
distribution of the various newspapers. Keenly interested 
because he seemed so businesslike, I observed a little more 
closely, and at first was shocked to see that he had club 
hands and club feet. Although unable to use his hands at 
all, he managed to use his arms cleverly, and experience 
had taught him how to tuck away almost any size pack- 



hospital. You see they were so ignorant — through no 
fault of their own — they never knew enough to make in- 
quiries, and they never mingled with neighbors. Their 
life was entirely apart, probably because they ndther 
spoke, nor understood, English." 

The only kind of work that seemed possible for this boy 
was selling newspapers, so he secured his comer and did a 
most profitable business. To be sure, he has to depend 
upon his customers to make their own change and have 
free access to his pocketbook. Nevertheless, he always 
found them to be honest. He has had many of the same 
customers for years. 

Life seemed bright until the enforcement of the statute 
which prevented cripples from exposing their deformity by 
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ilytoavoidL Bat of sD, I am outHjMoonL Aftar«l»I 
have no ooinphiot to nwlpf* My paitnts ifid dia borit 
tliQr knew hoif • Biity if yoo start ii€rfciritlicripplei^.<odhK 
catttDOii; tnuntiiaii; ana concatt 3^oar ooaunuiiijr ' 
3^oar taxfAoytn capcriallyy became tbtcy rarniflt ba 
daned wMh hdpteai people^ and yoo have to dh^ 
diat tiiaie is a cBflferenoe in ciqipks wiio i^ifd^ to 
woA. The new^M^ier tnde is no tiade for a cripi^ 
I am tiiankful for it, because theie is nodiiqg dse I ooold 
do with no use of mjr hands^ unless I could have had as 
education lilDe Judgie Moylan who is witihont both anna 
(see story, page 215). I wirii yon suooess in your nndetw 
taking.'^ 

Periiaps his pUiosopfay of life— thinking entirely off 
others and not of hiniidf--was his unconsdoof reaaoa ior 
happiness* 

OMB-ABMBD LOCmfllH 

e 

(9ee pictanw iacias pssi» 14) 

It was not very long after WB began the Survqr that 
an became so i n terest e d in our quest for crqn)ie8, that 

found ourselves unconsciously looking for them in our 
moments of leisure. So there was some excitement in our 
first few weeks when one of our workers who had not yet 
b^^un investigating — in fact no interviewing cripples had 
yet been done — came into the office and announced that 
while in a locksmith's shop for personal business, she had 
seen a one-armed locksmith at work there. Since this was 
her discovery, she was to have the first opportunity to in- 
terview him. Unfortunately, he failed to respond to any 
letters, and unsuccessful attempts were made to see him 
where he roomed. I, then, took my turn at attempting to 
make an appointment. I wrote letters to which no re- 
sponse came; I called at his place of residence evenings 
and Sundays, but was always 'too late'. He had always 



to consider leamti^. be would teadi him. This seemed a 
better diance with more money, so be accepted his offer 
and not long after bad his own job, cfieratii% with his 
left band. He remained at this wcvfc fw nine years. 

During all these years be was saving, for he had ambi- 
tions to do something with tools, and he amused hinnylf 
'tinkerit^, as be called it, with all lands of toc^, whkli 
he bad purchased from time to time. Unexpectedly an 
opportunity came in which he bought a small 'tinkering 
shop'. Here he mended clocks and tins, and so forth. He 
enjoyed it tremendously and was never so happy in all his 
life. However, be was not making much more 'than a 
living, eo when a friend offered him a good chance to be- 
come a watchman with an attractive wage he accepted. 
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